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THE VISION IN PLAINS CULTURE 
By RUTH FULTON BENEDICT 
= Indians of the Plains share with the tribes to the east 


and the west an inordinate pursuit of the vision. Even 

certain highly formalized conceptions relating to it are 
found on the Atlantic Coast and on the Pacific. Thus, in spite 
of all diversity of local rulings, the approach to the vision was, 
or might always be, through isolation and self-mortification. 
More formally still, the vision, over immense territories, ran by a 
formula according to which some animal or bird or voice appeared 
to the suppliant and talked with him, describing the power he 
bestowed on him, and giving him songs, mementoes, taboos, 
and perhaps involved ceremonial procedure. Henceforth for 
that individual this thing that had thus spoken with him at this 
time became his “‘guardian spirit.” 

Not only the means of obtaining the vision, however, and 
the events of the vision itself, were standardized over thousands of 
miles, east and west, and north and south; the sanctions derived 
from it were as widely formalized. Ceremonial procedure, pre- 
eminently, was derived from it, but, almost as widely, healing 
powers, success in battle, and control of the weather. Even 
trivial connections have crossed the continent; so that, not only on 
the Plains, but on Puget Sound! and on Chesapeake Bay* the 
person who confers a name upon another chooses some phrase 
descriptive of something his guardian spirit said or did in his 
vision. 

In spite of such wide-spread uniformities, however, the 
vision-quest of the Plains has a character very distinct from that 


1 Haeberlin, MSS. on Indians of Puget Sound. 
? Heckewelder, J., Indians of Penn., p. 246. 
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of the Plateau Salish on the one hand, and of the Woodland 
Algonkian on the other. In regard to one fundamental con- 
ception, the Plains lie like a wedge thrust up and separating 
these two widely divided areas, each more like one another than 
either is like the neighboring Plains. For both to the east and 
the west of the Plains the pursuit of the vision is definitely an 
affair of adolescence, a ritual at entrance to maturity. Among 
the Winnebago and Central Algonkian, boys trained for fasting 
from the age of eight or nine*—even from the age of five'—and 
were expected to persevere in it at intervals until puberty. In 
theory at least, after intercourse with women, the pursuit of visions 
was discontinued for life. To the west, among the Plateau Salish, 
this fasting for a guardian spirit is combined with a puberty train- 
ing lasting for years, during which the boy seeks to acquire skill by 
magical means for his chosen occupation in life.» The vision of 
the guardian spirit is by no means the culmination of the period 
of probation; it has become almost incidental in the strong local 
development of a professional apprenticeship during adolescence. 

On the Plains, however, it is mature men who characteristically 
seek the vision. Among the Arapaho,® and the related Gros 
Ventre,’ Dr. Kroeber long ago pointed out that the custom of 
puberty fasting is not known at all. According to the myths and 
recorded experiences, this generalization holds good for all the 
western Plains, north and south. At the east, especially among 
the Assiniboine,* the Hidatsa,’ and the Omaha," the puberty 
convention of the Woodlands is known and practiced in varying 
degrees; but it is always in addition to the characteristic Plains 
maturity fast. That is, we find even among the Omaha, who 
most definitely link the securing of a guardian spirit with puberty, 
that the vision is sought also for all kinds of recurring experiences 


’ Radin, Autobiography of a Winnebago Indian, pp. 386-7. 

* Jones, Ojibwa Texts, p. 303. 

5 Teit, The Thompson River Indians, p. 318; The Shuswap, p. 588. 
® Kroeber, The Arapaho, p. 418. 

8 Lowie, The Assiniboine, p. 48. 

® Pepper and Wilson, An Hidatsa Shrine, p. 319. 

0 J. O. Dorsey, Siouan Cults, p. 390. 
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throughout maturity, as it is all over the Plains, and is not in the 
Eastern Woodlands. 

This one generalization—that the pursuit of visions on the 
Plains is an affair of maturity and not of adolescence—is probably, 
however, the only blanket description that is possible in the 
personal wakan experiences of this area. Each tribe has its own 
distinctive version, a pattern so distinct that any random reference 
to fasting and vision in the native texts could almost without 
fear of mistake be assigned to the one particular tribe from which 
it was collected—at most to two or three which are in some way 
closely associated. 

The truth of this assertion can most readily be tested by an 
examination (I) of certain patterns which are rather commonly 
assumed to be characteristic of the vision quest of the Plains; and 
(II) of certain tribal patterns, which, though they have univer 
sally travelled in weakened form beyond the limits of any one 
tribe, are yet strongly localized. 


I 


Three patterns of wide distribution are sometimes taken 
to characterize the vision quest of the Plains: (1) The infliction 
of self-torture; (2) the lack of a laity-shamanistic distinction; 
(3) the attaining of a guardian spirit. Are these indeed integral 
parts of the vision-idea of the Plains as a whole; or are they rather 
distinct patterns existing sometimes side by side with the vision 
quest without ever amalgamating with it, and at all times com 
bining with it in different proportions and with different connota 
tions? 

Let us examine first the relation in which self-inflicted torture 
stood to the visionary experiences. In such a typical Plains tribe 
as the Blackfoot, torture was of course well-known. They 
practiced the sun dance, and those who entered the ordeal tore 
loose the skewers inserted in the muscles of the back, as was 
done in all Plains tribes where the sun dance was observed, 
with the sole exception of the little known Kiowa. Self-torture 
was practiced also in a variety of other connections. Maximilian" 


! Maximilian, Reise, vol. 1, p. 188. 
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specifically contrasts the Blackfoot custom of cutting off finger 
joints in mourning, with the Mandan convention of making the 
same offering in the pursuit of a vision. Dr. Wissler mentions 
also among the Blackfoot another wide-spread Plains torture 
pattern known as ‘“Feeding-the-sun-with-bits-of-one’s-body.”” 
The skin is pricked up with a splinter or sharp knife, and a coin- 
shaped piece cut from beneath. The precise procedure is reported 
for the Dakota, the Cheyenne, and the Arapaho. But in all 
these cases the idea is of a sacrifice to the sun—for the Blackfoot 
on the occasion of a war party. The idea, so far as we know, 
among the Blackfoot is never associated with guardian spirit 
experiences. 

In fact no one of these torture customs has become associated 
with the vision practices. We have an enormous literature for 
the Blackfoot, and nowhere, in their bulky traditions,” or in 
the vision stories collected by Dr. Wissler,“ or in the observant 
records of McClintock” or Grinnell,° is the use of any self- 
torture other than hunger and thirst even hinted at. 

This same disassociation of torture- and vision-patterns holds 
also, though in lesser degree, for the Arapaho to the south. Tor- 
ture for mourning,’’ for votive offerings for success,’* and in 
the sickness of relatives,!* is marked in Arapaho culture. In 
not one of the vision experiences collected by Dr. Kroeber, 
however, is torture used in connection with the securing of 
visions.2® The disassociation is not so complete as among the 
Blackfoot, for in one of the three recorded variants for the origin 
of the Buffalo Lodge* the suppliant “not only abstained from 
food and drink, but inflicted pain upon himself. Then he saw a 


12 Wissler, Blackfoot Sun Dance, p. 205. 

‘8 Wissler, Blackfoot Mythology. 

* Tbid., Blackfoot Bundles. 

% McClintock, Old North Trail. 

Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales. 

1G. A. Dorsey, Traditions of the Arapaho, p. 198. 
® Tbid., Arapaho Sun Dance, p. 184. 

19 Tbid., p. 182. 

2° Kroeber, The Arapaho, pp. 419-428. 

*1 Dorsey, Traditions, p. 49. 
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vision.” Mooney also. in his history of the ghost dance,” relates 
that Black Coyote had been told in a mourning vision to make 
exaggerated use of the offering of coin-shaped bits of skin to 
insure the lives of his remaining children. This “‘vision’’ com- 
mand, however, is an almost perfect combination of all three 
of the usual Arapaho non-visionary uses of laceration. 

The Cheyenne have been very closely associated with the 
Arapaho for generations; yet their practices in this regard differ 
strongly. We lack any synthetic account of their culture and 
any large body of traditions, but in the fragments that we have 
there is abundant emphasis upon self-torture. Thus G. A. 
Dorsey states in 1905 that “the Cheyenne probably practiced 
torture to a greater extent for all purposes than any other tribe 
so far as is known. Wherever Cheyenne came together, it was 
a common sight to see men torturing themselves around the 
camp circle.’”** They would also retire to a lonely hill where 
they were tied suspended from poles, seeking a vision. Recently, 
in his When Buffalo Ran, G. B. Grinnell has given us the only 
concrete description of a Cheyenne vision quest.* In the 
experience he describes, the suppliant goes out to a lonely part 
of the prairie on the day selected, accompanied by the person 
who is to tie the thongs for him. The pins and knife are conse- 
crated by prayer and held toward the sun and sky, and laid 
upon the earth. He is then tied to the pole by means of wooden 
pins driven through the flesh. All day long, after he is left alone 
again, he must walk back and forth on the sunward side of the 
pole, praying constantly, and fixing his eyes on the sun, trying to 
tear the pins loose from the torn flesh. At night the helper 
returns, and pieces of the torn skin are held toward the sun and 
sky and the four directions and buried. That night he sleeps on 
the prairie and gets his power. 

In recent practice, therefore, the use of torture in the vision 
quest is strongly established among the Cheyenne. We have 
in addition to these descriptions, however, two fragmentary 

22 Mooney, Ghost Dance, p. 898 

28 G. A. Dorsey, Cheyenne Sun Dance, p. 17. 

*4 Grianell, When Buffalo Ran, p. 79. 
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collections of traditions containing five references to fasting and 
vision,” and not one of these connects torture with the experience. 
It may well be, therefore, that the association of torture and 
vision even for the Cheyenne is not rooted very far back in 
their history. We know that even in 1850 they were living in 
territory contiguous to the Dakota and Hidatsa,” among whom if 
anywhere we must look for a strongly rooted association of 
torture and religious experiences. Taken in connection with 
the well-known instability of Cheyenne culture®’ in the century 
preceding our knowledge of them, it seems possible that the 
vigorous association of torture with the vision is a recent phe- 
nomenon among the Cheyenne. 

This fragmentary evidence from the Cheyenne of a recent 
use of torture in the pursuit of the vision is greatly strengthened 
by the very full data from the Crow, where we find precisely 
the same contrast between ancient tradition and more modern 
usage. There is an entire omission of self-torture from the very 
numerous accounts of vision experiences in their mythology.” 
In recent practice, however,®* the sacrifice of finger joints, the 
cutting of strips of skin from arms and legs, and all the variants 
of the sun dance torture are resorted to in obtaining the vision. 

Throughout all the tribes of the Western Plains we find, then, 
a marked disassociation, either in the present or the past, of 
the two patterns of torture and the pursuit of visions. Among 
the tribes of the Southern Plains, the torture pattern hardly 
exists at all. The Omaha cut their arms and legs in mourning,*° 
and the Pawnee, at least the Pawnee women, on similar occasions 
did the like.**. The one possible reference to any use of torture 
in religious experiences—for neither the Omaha nor the Pawnee 
observed the sun dance—is in J. O. Dorsey’s description of the 


** Kroeber, Tales, J. A. F. L., vol. x1, pp. 163, 188, 190; Grinnell, Some Early 
Cheyenne Tales, J. A. F. L., vol. xx, p. 188; vol. xx1, p. 282. 

*6 Mooney, The Cheyenne, p. 367. 

Ibid, p. 361. 

*8 Lowie, Crow Myths. 

*® Lowie, MSS. Crow Religion. 

% Fletcher, The Omaha, p. 591. 

3 Personal communication from Dr. Wissler. 
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accessories of prayer among the Cegiha,® where, as the sixth 
feature, he mentions “offerings of goods or pieces of the sup- 
pliant’s flesh”’; but he is including here cognate tribes such as the 
Kansa and Ponca which had adopted the sun dance and certain 
tortures. Certainly nowhere in his own many specific descrip- 
tions in the same volume, nor in his native texts," nor in Miss 
Fletcher’s work, is there any other mention of laceration. 

For the Pawnee we have a voluminous body of myths and 
traditions and the concept of self-torture in any connection is 
conspicuously absent. 

There remain, then, the tribes of the eastern and northern 
Plains, more especially the western Dakota and the Mandan- 
Hidatsa. These tribes do in fact present an almost complete 
picture of the amalgamation of the two patterns, self-torture 
and the vision quest. 

For the village tribes, De Smet says in 1852 that he “‘could 
not discover a single man at all advanced in years whose body 
had not been mutilated, or who possessed his full number of 
fingers.’** And Maximilian had before remarked (1833) that 
these offerings were not made as among the Blackfoot, but in 
intercession with the spirits.* 

Among the neighboring Assiniboine we find recorded these 
same modes of self-torture in the pursuit of the vision. One 
description® records how men fasting for visions on Snake Butte 
were attacked by snakes, till at last one in his frenzy cut off strips 
of his flesh and fed them. ‘None of the other men have done 
this before,’ the snakes tell him, ‘“‘Come with us, grandchild! 
We pity you.”” Thus he was successful. 

The one vision story of the Gros Ventre traditions duplicates 
this same situation, and adds more specific details; the suppliant 
cuts his flesh, his ears, and his little finger—this last considered 

82 J. O. Dorsey, Siouan Cults, p. 373. 

J. O. Dorsey, The Cegiha Language. 

* De Smet, Western Missions, p. 92. 

%® Maximilian, op. cit. 


%* Lowie, The Assiniboine, p. 48. 
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an especial deprivation according to Catlin, at least among the 
Mandan.*” 

But it is among the Dakota that, according to our data, the 
vision was most often sought by torture. It is true that even in 
describing the western Dakota, Dr. Walker**® confines any 
mention of the torture strictly to the sun dance. But all other 
authorities emphasize the part played by lacerations in the 
securing of any sort of vision among the Dakota. J. O. Dorsey 
in his “Siouan Cults’ has gathered together the older descrip- 
tions. Riggs, writing in 1869, describes the sun dance form of 
tying, and continues: “Thus they hang suspended only by those 
cords without food or drink for two, three, or four days, gazing 
into vacancy, their minds fixed intently upon the object in 
which they wish to be assisted by the deity, and waiting for 
a vision from above. Once a day an assistant is sent to look 
upon the person thus sacrificing himself. If the deities have 
vouchsafed him a vision or revelation, he signifies the same by 
motions, and is released at once; if he is silent, his silence is 
understood, and he is left alone to his reverie.’’*® Lynd describes 
those “‘who pass knives through the flesh in various parts of the 
body, and wait in silence, though with fixed mind, for a dream or 
revelation.’’*° 

In the process of qualifying as a shaman the vision-by-torture 
played an equally important part. The final tortures of the 
sun dance, here as nowhere else, were reserved for those who 
desired to become shamans," and the ultimate purpose of the 
ordeal was the obtaining of the vision which was granted at any 
time before the dispersal for the next winter’s camp. Or, a 
candidate might go to an individual shaman, who accompanied 
him to an isolated spot and tied him as in the sun dance; or he 
might himself cut off and offer bits of flesh in the presence of the 
shaman.” 


37 Kroeber, Gros Ventre Myths, p. 122; Catlin, North American Indians, p. 174. 
38 Walker, Dakota Sun Dance, p. 68. 

39 Riggs, Gospel among the Dakotas, p. 81. 

*° Lynd, Religion of the Dakota, p. 164 

“t Walker, Dakota Sun Dance, p. 118. 

“2 Wissler, Societies of the Dakota, p. 82. 
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It seems, then, that the association between self-torture and 
the vision centered in the Dakota-Mandan area. The geograph- 
ical continuity of the distribution of the practice, the gradual 
shading-off of the torture, especially in connection with the vision 
quest, make it seem probable that the connection originated only 
once, and was diffused from that center. 

One outstanding consideration points to the Dakota as the 
center from which it was distributed, if not necessarily the tribe 
where the connection originated. This consideration is the 
otherwise fortuitous association existing everywhere throughout 
the Plains between torture and an offering to the sun. The 
Blackfoot feeds the sun with the coin-shaped bits of his body; 
the Cheyenne, in the guardian spirit vigil, consecrates his knives 
and torn flesh to the sun, and keeps his eyes fixed uponit. Every- 
where where we find torture we find that the sun, for no appar- 
ent reason, is especially involved. Now it is just here among 
the Dakota where the sun does really play a preéminent and 
much-emphasized part in their ceremonial practices and in their 
cosmology. So far as our data go, no other Plains tribe separated 
out the sun and raised it to the supreme place, as did the Dakota. 
Their sun dance, unlike that of most tribes, was in large part 
a veritable worship of the sun. When, therefore, from the 
study of geographical distribution, we find evidence that the 
greatest and most deeply rooted development of self-torture in 
the vision quest was just here among the Dakota, is it not also 
probable that the connection with the sun was diffused along 
with the torture practices from this center? 

The infliction of self-torture, therefore, is a Plains pattern 
distinct from that of the vision quest, and combined with it in 
different proportions in each different tribe. The center of asso 
ciation between the two was in the Dakota-Mandan region, and 
in recent practice was strongly developed among the Cheyenne 
and Crow, though in their mythologies such practices have no 
place. The Blackfoot never resorted to lacerations in the pursuit 
of visions; and the Arapaho, perhaps, as Dr. Kroeber suggests, 
influenced by the tortureless Ghost Dance, almost as absolutely 
divorce the two. On the Southern Plains, moreover, among the 
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Omaha and Pawnee, laceration was not practiced in any connec- 
tion, except as it was incumbent upon women in mourning. 
It was never a means of obtaining visions. 


The second generalization concerning the vision which 
requires examination is that from it there resulted, as in many 
other parts of North America, the absence of any laity-shaman- 
istic distinction. Logically it seems that such a loss must follow 
in a culture that holds it more or less obligatory for every man 
to go out at least once in his life and obtain power from the 
spirits. And this logical corollary is indeed common on the 
Western Plains. Among the Arapaho “a distinct profession of 
medicine men or shamans can not be spoken of with any approxi- 
mation to correctness, any more than can‘a caste of warriors. 
The differences between individuals in kind and degree of super- 
natural powers were apparently not greater than in matters of 
bravery or distinction in war.’ And the absence of a special 
spiritually-sanctified profession is emphasized in Dr. Lowie’s 
statement concerning the Assiniboine: 

It depended wholly on the nature of the revelation whether they 
became founders of dancing societies, wakan practitioners, owners of painted 
lodges, fabricators of war-shirts, or prophets. In every case implicit obe- 
dience was required.“ 

But on the Eastern Plains this simple logic of a common 
access for all men to supernatural power was overlaid in a variety 
of ways, notably among the Dakota and the Pawnee. 

The Dakota make a sharp break between the laity and the 
shamans; their preliminary experiences, special knowledge, and 
relations to the supernatural were all differentiated. The 
shamans possessed an esoteric vocabulary; they were organized 
in cults where initiation was wholly on the basis of supernatural 
experience; they alone had guardian spirits won by fasting and 
vision. Those entering the sun dance enrolled in different 
grades and endured different tortures according as they were 
candidates for the shamanistic class or not. 

*8 Kroeber, The Arapaho, p. 419. 


“ Lowie, The Assiniboine, p. 47. 
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So far has this classification gone that guardian spirits were 
obtained by diametrically different methods by the two classes. 
Shamans fasted for their visions in the ordinary way;” on the 
contrary, the guardian spirits of those not so numbered were 
assigned at puberty by the shamans.* The old writers, whose 
descriptions make up J. O. Dorsey’s account of the cults of the 
Dakota, go so far as to say that individual guardians were here 
never revealed in vision; but in this they were certainly ignorant 
of the necessary qualifications of the shaman. 

Among the Dakota we have still no fixed and hierarchal 
priestly class. The Pawnee, however, while supposedly sharing 
the same guardian spirit ideas as the Arapaho, for instance, have 
found it possible to superimpose a ranked and vested College of 
Cardinals. A vision by no means in itself gave right of entrance 
into this priestly hierarchy. A shaman was made not by any 
momentary experience, however essential, but by prolonged 
training. In the myths this necessity is most often formalized 
somewhat after this fashion in the spirits’ instructions: ‘There 
lin your lodge] you must stay by yourself, so that I may appear 
to you in your dreams, and teach you the songs and also my 
powers.”’*’ In practice, candidates were instructed by the 
shaman or priest whom they would succeed at his death.** For 
since the number was practically fixed, vacancies could occur 
only in this way. 

But the Pawnee not only fixed a gulf between the laity and 
the non-laity; this latter class was also strongly subdivided.* 
Highest in prestige, authority, and esoteric knowledge stood the 
priests, guardians of the sacred tribal bundles, to whom even the 
chiefs were subordinate. Separated from these, but also from 
the laity, were the medicine-men, whose powers came more 
especially from visions, and whose functions were healing and 


* Wissler, Dakota Societies, p. 81. 

J. O. Dorsey, Siouan Cults, p. 443. 
7G. A. Dorsey, The Pawnee, p. 53. 
* Murie, Pawnee Societies, p. 617. 

49 Wissler, MSS., The Pawnee. 
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sleight-of-hand. In theory, at least, these two groups did not 
enter each other’s ceremonies. 

This differentiation of priest and medicine-man corresponded 
to the division of their cosmology, so that the priestly class 
derived their power from the gods above (chiefly the stars) and the 
medicine men from the gods below (chiefly the animal lodges). 

While, therefore, the guardian spirit idea carried with it 
over the greater part of the Plains the idea of a common exercise 
by all men of spiritual powers, sharp separations between laity 
and non-laity had nevertheless arisen in certain tribes, notably 
the Dakota and Pawnee. 


The third generalization concerning the vision quest which 
requires examination is that which makes it synonomous with 
the attaining of a guardian spirit. However it may be in other 
areas of North America, on the Plains there is no tribe where the 
vision quest was not a much more general phenomenon than the 
acquiring of a guardian spirit. Everywhere, even in those 
tribes where every man was expected to fast once in his life 
specifically for an individual guardian, the vision was sought 
also by the same means on continually recurring occasions 
that is in mourning; as an instrument of revenge on one’s ene- 
mies; on account of a vow made in sickness or danger for oneself 
or one’s relative; on initiation into certain societies; and as a 
preliminary to a war party. On all these occasions, the seeker 
ordinarily received his power or commands directly, without 
specifically acquiring a guardian spirit. 

Besides this invariable usage, moreover, there is an immense 
divergence among the tribes of the Plains in the degree to which 
they associate the formula of the guardian spirit with even the 
primary or “‘great’’ vision—the one, that is, almost always, accord- 
ing to their traditions, more or less distinguished from all others, 
and which was the Plains equivalent of the surrounding practice of 
the puberty fast for a guardian spirit. 

With certain tribes the primary vision was indeed very 
closely bound up with the securing of a guardian spirit. This 
was true among the Blackfoot and the Crow, but the association 
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was according to an entirely different formula. Crow ceremoni- 
alism in very many different phases—initiation into the Tobacco 
Planting Ceremony, the Medicine Pipe ritual, even in certain 
cases into war party leadership, is formalized as an “adoption” 
by a ceremonial “‘father.”” So in the vision quest. The power 
that appears to the Crow addresses him in set words, “I make 
you my son.” Afterwards throughout the myths he will be 
referred to as “the dwarf-adopted one,” the ‘‘one the Sun adopted,”’ 
etc.; the guardian spirit is addressed as “‘father.”’ It is significant 
that this same form of address is found only among the Hidatsa, 
the Gros Ventre, and the Arikara, who are all in territory con- 
tiguous to that of the Crow. None of these tribes, however, 
follow out the implications of this intimate relationship as the 
Crow do, for example, in the following myth. A dwarf-adopted 
boy is held captive by Red-Woman and the dwarf goes out 
searching for him. ‘He came up to the place. ‘I think this 
witch has my boy in there.’ He sent an eagle to scout for his 
son.” That failed, and he sent the smallest ant, who came 
back with word of his son.*® That is, under the influence of this 
nomenclature, at least in certain cases, the Crow conceive a sort 
of paternal responsibility on the part of the ‘father’ that is 
quite foreign to the thought of the other tribes. 

The Blackfoot have also a strong sense of an intimate and 
peculiar relation obtaining between the suppliant and the animal 
or thing that has blest him in this fast; but they have not the 
Crow formula. They have followed another line of thought, 
and in the overwhelming majority of the experiences both in the 
myths and in the shamanistic biographies they conceive a man’s 
guardian spirit to be some animal or bird or thing seen by him 
in some every day connection that for some reason stands out in 
consciousness. Their vision-stories, therefore, describe actual 
and rather minor occurrences without any particular formula. 
Medicine comes from the skunk who follows and is fed; from the 
eagle when one has unwittingly made camp at the foot of a 
particularly tall tree holding a particularly large eagle’s nest; from 
the swollen white wood-worm which crawls out of the decaying 


6° Lowie, Crow Mythology, p. 130. 
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log as it begins to burn on the hearth. When we compare this 
with the complicated formula of the Dakota, or, better still, 
the cosmic visions of the heavens that an Ojibwa requires," 
we recognize the strong individuality of this Blackfoot trait. 

In contrast to this insistence upon securing at the time of this 
vision a guardian spirit with intimate and personal relations to 
oneself, we may consider the Cheyenne vision described above. 
Here, as is common where torture is predominant, the associated 
idea of the sun is stressed throughout in the details of preparation, 
in the walking on the sunward side of the pole, in the fixation 
of the eyes upon the sun, and finally in the offering of the torn 
flesh. When finally the wolf appears in a vision the following 
night it is hardly more than a postscript. 

The Cheyenne story is only an indication of a tendency which 
we find logically carried out among the Dakota. As we have al- 
ready noted in the discussion of the differentiation of laity and 
non-laity in this tribe, for the majority of the people the guardian 
spirit was assigned at puberty by the shamans—the ‘armor 
gods’’**—and the subsequent seeking of visions had no relation 
whatever to this acquisition. The object in these was to secure 
supernatural communication with the sun, or with lesser of the 
wakan tanka. “If an Oglala contemplates any important under- 
taking, he ought to seek a vision.’’** But these visions did not 
raise any question of guardian spirits. 

Even for the shamans, who sought guardian spirits in vision 
more nearly according to the usual Plains pattern, there was 
nothing comparable to the simple rapport of the Blackfoot with 
his individual spirit guardian. The Dakota shaman, if he was 
successful, obtained a highly complex dream involving four sets 
of actors, and the metamorphosis of at least two of these sets. 
Which one of these actors in this highly artificial dream constituted 
the man’s guardian spirit was a purely formal matter, but one 
inexorably fixed by tribal usage.** Among the Dakota, therefore, 


5! Jones, Ojibwa Texts, pt. ii, p. 305. 
52 J. O. Dorsey, Siouan Cults, p. 443. 
53 Walker, Dakota Sun Dance, p. 68. 
5 Wissler, Dakota Societies, p. 81. 
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the guardian spirit formula was all but struck out of the vision 
quest. 

Among che Pawnee the separation of the vision quest and the 
guardian spirit idea has proceeded along another line. The 
Pawnee, to judge by the voluminous collected Traditions, present 
a number of marked points of contrast to the rest of the Plains 
We have already had occasion to mention several. But at 
no point, in relation to the visions, are they so sharply at variance 
with all Plains ideas whatsoever as in their substitution of the 
“animal lodges” for the guardian-spirit formula. The Pawnee, 
as we have seen, separate the spirits into two great groups—of 
the ‘‘above,”’ and the “‘below.”’ The above-gods were the source 
of their star cult, the basis of their tribal bundle scheme, and the 
patrons of the priests (as distinct from the medicine-men). The 
below-gods were presided over by the four (or five) definitely 
localized “animal lodges,” and were the source of the power of 
the medicine-men or shamans. The stories of these animal 
lodges make up sixteen of the twenty-six tales of wakan experiences 
recorded in the volume of Pawnee Traditions. These lodges were 
not abodes of groups of buffalo, or flocks of eagles, such as were 
rather commonly seen by vision seekers of other tribes; they 
were lodges which were supposed to exist under various well-known 
hills and rivers where all the animals gathered together for sleight- 
of-hand performances and to teach their powers. These animal 
medicine lodges are present in just two other Plains bodies of 
myths, the Wichita® and the Arikara;*’ that is, the other two 
Caddoan tribes of the Plains for which we possess collections of 
traditions. It is therefore an old and persistent Caddoan concep- 
tion; and its analogies are not with the Plains region, but with 
the Southwest. It is in the legends of the Navaho** that we 
find again the division into upper and lower gods, their separate 
and rival powers, even the abodes of the animal-gods in lodges 


% Grinnell, Pawnee Hero Tales, p. 358; G. A. Dorsey, Traditions of the Skidi 
Pawnee, p. xix. 

5 G. A. Dorsey, Myths of the Wichita, p. 312. 

57 G. A. Dorsey, Myths of the Arikara, p. 164. 

58 Matthews, Navaho Legends, p. 165. 
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under the water, ‘‘Water-monster, Frog, Fish, Beaver, Otter, and 
others.” One element only of the common Pawnee story is 
lacking in the Navaho legend, the conception of personal power 
acquired in the animal lodge. We may assume that the Pawnee 
easily associated that typical Plains idea with a familiar con- 
ception of animal lodges, and in so doing, inhibited the develop- 
ment among them of the guardian spirit formula. For it is obvious 
from the whole mass of Pawnee mythology that the idea of the 
individual guardian as generally understood has no place what- 
ever in their vision quest. Their medicine men learned the 
mysteries of “‘all the animals’; if one animal sometimes stands 
out prominently in some such capacity as that of messenger, it is 
still a far cry to the Crow or Blackfoot relationships. Where we 
do find a conception of an individual rapport with a definite 
animal or thing, in the myths, it is traced to a relationship at birth 
or before. That this is indeed a fundamental Pawnee conception 
seems the more probable from Murie’s note appended to “Pawnee 
Societies’’®* to the effect that every child while in the womb, 
through the mediumship of one or other parent, was brought 
under the power of an animal; though sometimes trees, stars, or 
the thunder might take the place of the animal. 

On account, therefore, of the universal Plains usage of seeking 
a vision on many constantly recurring occasions; and, also, on 
account. of the characteristic practices of tribes such as the 
Dakota and Pawnee, where the guardian spirit formula hardly 
exists at all, the vision quest on the Plains was a much more 
general phenomenon than the acquisition of a guardian spirit. 

II 

We have, then, examined three patterns rather commonly 
held to be descriptive of the vision quest of the Plains as a whole, 
and found that tribal practices in each instance run the whole 
possible range of variation. Besides this, moreover, there are 
certain other patterns definitely localized in certain tribes or 
groups of tribes on the Plains which contribute still more to the 
complexity. 


59 P. 639. 
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Most striking of these is the concept of purchase among the 
Blackfoot. The visions themselves could be bought and sold. 
Every man went out at least once in his life seeking a vision on his 
own account. Many failed, so the Blackfoot repeatedly assert. 
But whether he met with success or failure, he must also buy 
other men’s visions for his social prestige. They were the 
basis of the tribal economic system; the greater proportion of 
Blackfoot capital was invested in these readily salable commodi- 
ties. Investment in them, as Dr. Wissler puts it, was equivalent 
to money in the savings-bank. Tribal dandies purchased them 
also as a means of parading their wealth. Just as all the Plains 
tribes had gatherings where they publicly rehearsed their war 
deeds, so the Blackfoot had also occasions where each recounted 
the visions he had owned, and the property he had paid for them. 
And his recital was met with jeers or approval according as it 
was short or long.*° 

I have called it buying the vision, for to the Blackfoot that 
is what it meant. In telling his story he makes absolutely no 
distinction in the use of the first person between those visions he 
has bought and those he has fasted for. Its designation in the 
literature is “purchasing the medicine bundle,’ but commonly 
the purchaser makes up his own bundle anew, according to the 
specifications; what he has really bought being the songs, the 
taboos, the “‘power,”’ and the right of performing the ceremony 
that goes with it. 

The number of such bundles among the Blackfoot is prac- 
tically countless, all conforming to a definite tribal ritualistic pat- 
tern. This pattern also has determined tribal usage in a host of 
miscellaneous connections: shields, headdresses, songs, painted 
tipis, shirts of ordinary Plains type, even vows of self-torture, 
and many of the industrial arts are transferred exactly as is a 
medicine bundle.. Even the sun dance has adapted itself to this 
pattern, and its annual celebration is strictly the transfer of a 
bundle according to the usual conditions of such transfer.*! 
The ritualistic system of the Blackfoot, then, offers a perfect 

® Wissler, Blackfoot Bundles, p. 276. 

® Wissler, Blackfoot Sun Dance, p. 263. 
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example of the enormous formative power of a once-established 
pattern, and its tendency toward indefinite self-complication. 

The idea that the blessing of the spirits may be bought and 
sold we find also among the Crow,” the Arapaho,™ the Hidatsa,™ 
as also among the Winnebago.” But nowhere does this concept 
take the prominent place in tribal life that it does among the 
Blackfoot. Among the Winnebago it is merely a weak substitute 
for the real vision provided for those who fail to get one on their 
own account. Among the Hidatsa, as we shall see, it is combined 
with their idea of inheritance. 

For, quite as the Blackfoot have developed the concept of 
purchase, the Hidatsa have elaborated a definitely localized 
pattern of inheritance. The Hidsata are matrilineal; but medi- 
cine bundles are inherited in the father’s line. It was a strangely 
uncoordinated process by which rights to visions were perpetu- 
ated, for though it was obligatory that it descend in the male 
line, one must also have the same vision before one inherited, and 
one must likewise pay a purchase price.” Since an inheritor must 
have a vision from the family bundle, the function of the father in 
preparing the mind of the suppliant for this particular spirit- 
visitant became important. Not only was supervision exercised 
by the father over fasting; but ceremonies had to be performed 
under the superintendence of duly qualified bundle owners. 
Formerly people made dances on the initiative of visions, but they 
were found to die soon after.®” 

The practice of transferring the vision or the medicine bundle 
in the male line is found with varying intensity in several tribes— 
the Crow, the Arapaho, the Pawnee (for shamans), the Arikara, 
the Omaha, and most strongly among the Central Algonkian.** 
In fact this concept of inheritance of visions, closely associated 
with the necessity of having also the same vision, a coincidence 
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63 Kroeber, The Arapaho, p. 436. 

* Lowie, Hidatsa Sun Dance, p. 417. 
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brought about by an effort of family supervision, seems to be 
primarily an Algonkian trait, and possibly intrusive on the Plains. 
It is only one of the characteristic Algonkian procedures that are 
found in detail on the Eastern Plains. 

It is from this point of view, i.e., its close parallelism with 
Woodlands culture, that it is most profitable to examine the 
vision practices of the Omaha. We have already noted the 
parallelism of this tribe to the Algonkian in absence of torture; 
in the connection they maintained between the acquiring of a 
guardian spirit and puberty fasting; and in the practice of inheri- 
tance coupled with the requirement of dreaming the family dream. 
The catchwords of the vision are also alike among the Omaha 
and the Algonkian. Thus the invariable form of address to 
their individual spirit is, for both, ““Grandfather,” a term used 
nowhere else on the Plains except among the Kiowa, and again 
among the Navaho.**® Just as invariable is the formula of the 
vision: “I have had compassion upon you.” This also is common 
to the Algonkian and Omaha, and has a very limited distribution 
in the rest of the Plains area. 

The hierarchy into which the Omaha grouped their visions is 
also interesting from this point of view.”° Animals could bestow 
only the lowest degree of power; above these were ranged a cloud- 
appearance, and an eagle-winged human shape; above these 
again, the mere sound of a voice. The abstraction of mundane 
form from the apparition of the vision is in various forms one of 
the most distinctive characteristics of the Central Algonkian ex- 
periences. 

We have few relevant myths from the Omaha, but one of them 
describes a fasting experience with another very marked Algon- 
kian characteristic—the use of the fasting tent made for the 
occasion by father or mother. It is almost a formula. “At 
length he said, ‘Father, let my mother make a tent for me.’ 
And his mother made a tent for him.” That is, he announced 
that he intended to fast, and the family complied.” 


*® Methvin, Andele; Matthews, Navaho Legends, p. 164. 
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The Pawnee and the related Arikara stand alone in an exuber- 
ant development of sleight-of-hand, which was the prerogative 
and passport of the shaman. It is sleight-of-hand first and 
foremost that is taught the initiate in the animal lodges of the 
Traditions. The great Twenty Day Ceremony of the shamans 
was one long legerdemain. 

But any survey of the Pawnee vision complex must be inade- 
quate unless we take also into account a difference in psychological 
attitude which places them at the opposite pole, for instance, 
from the Crow. For the Crow attitude, the following text is 
typical: ‘‘Medicine Crow fasted and prayed for four days. He 
cut off a finger joint and offered it to the Sun. ‘Sun, look at 
me. I am poor. I wish to own horses. Make me wealthy. 
That is why I give you my little finger.’’’ Or in an old man’s 
phrase: “I was going to be poor; that is why I had no vision.’ 
But the Pawnee have made the transition from this view of the 
vision as a mechanistic means of controlling forces and events, 
to a view of it as a means of spiritual contact. That is, a cer- 
tain transfer of emphasis has taken place from material to spiritual 
values. 

Take the story of the warriors who appealed to the keeper of 
a bundle. ‘The owner of the bundle spoke as each man passed 
his hands over his head and arms, and said, ‘My friends, I take 
pity on you; but it is not I, it is these things before me, although 
they are dead, and the Sun, who must help you.’”’™ Or this 
advice of a shaman to a candidate about to fast for a vision: 
‘Be sure to be poor in heart. Talk to the stone, and let all 
your wishes be known. Say that you are poor, and keep nothing 
back.’ 

The Omaha, as well as the Pawnee, have discovered this 
special spiritual significance in wakan experiences. The old men 
counseled their grandsons thus: ‘“‘Walk ye in remote places, 
crying to Wakanda. Neither eat nor drink for four days. Even 


‘ 
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though you do not gain the power, Wakanda will aid you. If 


you are as poor men, and pray as you cry, he will help you.’’” 


The very great diversity of the vision pattern even in one 
culture area such as the Plains is therefore evident. Not only 
are the general traits unevenly distributed and even entirely lack- 
ing in certain tribes, but local developments of one kind and 
another have overlaid the common pattern till it is at times 
hardly recognizable. A blanket classification under some such 
head as the “acquiring of guardian spirits’ leads us nowhere. 
Correlated with the use or disuse of torture; with the existence of 
a shamanistic caste, or the free exercise of supernatural powers 
by all men; with the conception of visions as savings-bank securi- 
ties or as contact with the compassion of Wakanda,—are and 
must be psychological attitudes of the utmost diversity which 
make of Plains “religion” a heterogeneity which defies classifica- 
tion. Animism, magic, mana-ism, mysticism—all the known 
classifications of religion—jostle each other in this one area; and 
after all these headings were tabulated, the real diversities would 
still remain outside. For this reason, topical studies of religion 
must lack the rich variety of actuality, and imply a false sim- 
plicity. Is it not our first task to inquire as carefully as may be 
in definite areas to what things the religious experience attaches 
itself, and to estimate their heterogeneity and their indefinite 
multiplicity? 


New York Ciry. 
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MEDICINES USED BY THE MICMAC INDIANS 


By WILSON D. WALLIS 


6 he following list of diseases and their treatment was 
obtained by the author from native informants of the 
Micmac tribe (settlement at Pictou Landing, Nova Scotia) 
in the summers of 1911 and 1912. This information I submitted 
to Dr. Wilson Wood, then of the faculty of the Medical School of 
the University of Pennsylvania, who furnished observations 
regarding the value of the cures which are here appended. Dr. 
Wood’s observations have been put in brackets. Many of 
these remedies, like many of the diseases, are of European origin. 
Diarrhoea. ‘Wild Chocolate” (egwitkewe) will stop it gradu- 
ally, though not suddenly. 

Purgatives. The bark of easel when boiled into a tea is a 
purgative if, after taking, the abdomen is rubbed from above 
downward; if rubbed from below upward it causes vomiting. 
Pipe-stem wood (alder?) (niskAnAmusi) is a good physic. If 
boiled and mixed with the fat from any part of a porcupine it is as 
effective as castor oil. [The good effect of this combination is 
presumably due to the fat which is laxative, while alder bark, 
containing tannic acid, would tend to the opposite effect.] 
Molasses [molasses is also laxative] and lard combined is said to 
be a good physic much used by adults; a new-born child is given 
as a physic the fatty oil of the raccoon or porcupine. The root 
and bark of the gooseberry vine are scraped and mixed with 
grease and a little sugar. “It will go right through you.” No 
ill effects ensue from getting wet or from working while taking this 
physic. SAgebAnigewe (a species of wild carrot?), a red blossom 
plant with three leaves clustered around the stalk, growing along 
brooks, is steeped, and is a mild purgative. The roots of 
ukskusaligAn, a plant growing in low swampy places, is beaten 
until soft, then tied around the waist much as a poultice would 
be applied. It is declared to be as effective as salts. 
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Whooping cough. Mix skunk grease with the grease from the 
red squirrel and perhaps a little of the fat of the latter. It 
induces vomiting and insures recovery. A dose should be given 
three or four times a day. [It is quite possible that this nauseous 
dose does cause vomiting and so relieve the spasm of coughing by 
effecting a general relaxation but it can have no effect on the 
course of the malady. | 

Colds, coughs, and la grippe. The tea of hemlock bark and 
of the bark and needles and twigs of the white pine are used. 
[The volatile oils contained in these evergreens have long been 
credited with a good effect in bronchitis. This is probably due 
to the fact that they stimulate the bronchial secretions in their 
passage through the lungs.] A tea is made from the bark of 
moose wood and of wild turnip pounded together and sweetened. 

Ground- or spruce-hemlock is boiled and whiskey added. 
This is good for the bowels also, and for any internal trouble. 
The bark of the black spruce [see preceding brackets] and of the 
white maple of second growth, i.e., the shoots from the stump 
of an old tree, are scraped and steeped. A physic should be 
taken prior to a dose of this. 

The tops and leaves of mAsusidjAl, “sweet palm,” are boiled. 
This will also ward off consumption and gradually, not quickly, 
cure diarrhoea. 

The kaad jumAnAktsi (literally, “crow’s nest plant,’’—the 
mistletoe?) is a good medicine for any ailment, especially for 
colds and particularly in the case of infants. The staghorn 
sumach (Rhus typbira or hirta) is good for sore throat. [The 
astringent properties of the tannic acid contained herein would 
account for the good result.| The mAdaweswalu (Yarrow, 
Achillea millefolium) cures a cold by inducing a sweat. [Yarrow 
and juniper contain volatile oils which, acting as a counterirritant 
and relieving pain, may account for its reputation in sprains 
and bruises.}| It should be boiled about an hour and taken in 
warm milk. In about a half hour it causes the patient to sweat 
and drives out the cold. Lay it on coals for about half an hour, 
leaving it there until thoroughly dried, then remove and mash 
with a stone into a fine powder. Rub this dry powder, using 
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for this purpose bark or green leaves, over a swelling, bruise, 
or sprain, and on the following day a cure will be effected. Tciga- 
wabi, “bass root,” is good for a cold or for sore eyes. 

Cuts and wounds. Tea from the bark of the white spruce is a 
good salve; musk-rat roots (kiweswusk) for open wounds. Resin 
and mutton tallow are used. [The mutton tallow acts merely 
as a protectant. The resin is slightly antiseptic. Juniper is 
also used for this purpose by the Hudson Bay Indians.] 
Tcigawabi, spikenard, is boiled until it becomes soft, then applied 
to the wound. For a severe cut wash the wound with castile 
soap and apply bees’ wax; remove this and apply mutton tallow. 
The wound will soon heal. Juniper gum will make it heal too 
rapidly. If you put juniper gum [see preceding brackets] on 
a wound it will heal so quickly you will think you have never 
been cut. “I knew an Englishman who cut his knee badly into 
the bone. He put human excrement on it, tied it on with band- 
ages, then covered it over with balsam to keep the odor in. In 
two or three weeks the flesh and bone were entirely healed. 
Another man broke his collarbone when firing a gun. An old 
Indian woman from Restigouche put excrement and balsam gum 
on it and cured it.’”’ Red willow chewed up fine and placed on 
a fresh cut will stop bleeding. Bark of white pine scraped and 
boiled until soft, mixed with grease, will cure a wound. To stop 
bleeding chew the leaves of the pigeon-berry plant until they 
become soft and pliable and apply to the wound. Boil alder bush 
until the bark is soft, then remove it. This will be done almost 
immediately after the boiling point is reached. If it boils long 
it will get too strong. Chew and swallow it for bleeding or for 
hemorrhage of the lungs. [These all contain tannic acid which 
when locally applied tends to stop bleeding by constricting the 
blood vessels. The natural inference among the ignorant that 
they would also be beneficial in hemorrhage from the lungs is 
without foundation.] Drink the sap and water found in the 
little bark on pine trees, mixed with a little warm water, for 
hemorrhage. Relief will be given almost instantly. 

Tuberculosis of the lungs. When getting tuberculosis move 
around outside and do not spit on the floor. Peel the bark 
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from a juniper tree as far up as possible. Then cut the tree 
down. In the wood, which has been until then covered by the 
bark, you will find little lumps. Cut these and get the sap which 
exudes from them. Mix this with brandy and allow to stand over 
night. Scrape off a small amount of skunk-cabbage and add to 
this. When better, take a physic to purify the blood. A walk 
in the morning and one in the evening will further aid recovery. 

Defective hearing. The urine from a porcupine’s bladder 
dropped into the ear and kept there by wads of cotton will 
improve defective hearing. 

Earache. Pour into the ear either tea from boiled sumach, 
or that from skunk grease. [The oil retains heat which relieves 
the pain.] 

Sore or weak eyes. Pour vinegar on a porous pebble, allow to 
dry, then tie the pebble over the eye. The vinegar will go into 
the eyeball and cure sore eyes or defective sight. The sore eyes 
of a man are cured by the urine of a little girl about four or five 
years old; those of a woman by the urine of a boy of about that 
age. ‘“‘When I injured my eyes last year I treated them with the 
urine of a little girl about a year and a half old. But for that 
I should have been entirely blind. Now my eyes are as well as 
ever they were. Do not tell any one what you are doing, but if 
your eyes become sore and you have the opportunity, try the 
urine of a little girl.’ 

Toothache. Scrape the bark of kAldjimAnAksi (wax root) 
and steep it. Place this on cotton and put in the affected tooth. 
Wash the face in cold water, throw the water away, and forget 
about the tooth and the water. (This is European.) 

Headache. Tie skunk-cabbage up in a bundle and smell it. 
[Nervous or hysterical headache may be relieved by this ill- 
smelling plant. Bad odors seem to have a beneficial psychic 
effect in such conditions.]| Do the same with the roots of the 
wax-berry plant. The shed skin of a snake worn in the hat-band 
or tied around the head will cure headache. One old man dis- 


1 The belief in the efficacy of human urine is very widely spread in primitive 
culture as well as among the European peasantry. The belief that one must use the 
urine of the opposite sex is also commonly found—as, e.g., in Australia. 
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approved of this because of aversion to snakes. Grate wax-berry 
root fine and snuff it. 

Rheumatism. Rub with raccoon or, better, skunk grease. 
Porcupine grease is equally good. |These oils merely facilitate 
massage.] The grease is procured by skimming the broth. The 
fat of the turtle is a good lubricant, also the contents of the gall 
bladder of any animal. 

Sprains. Wrap juniper balsam around the affected part with 
eel skin or merely apply the eel skin as a tight bandage. ‘My 
wife had sprained her back and could not walk without putting 
each hand on a knee; juniper gum cured her.” A plaster of 
juniper gum will remove the soreness and all the pain. The 
plaster will move around of itself and will not stay in one place 
long, no matter on what part of the body it be put. “A man 
was badly injured by a fall and unable to sit or walk about. My 
grandmother’s mother told the people to put juniper gum on the 
helpless portions of his body. He was soon sitting up straight 
and was as well as any one.” 

Childbirth. Fresh milk and boiled ground-hemlock (not too 
strong) are given to the mother. [Ground hemlock yew is used 
by ignorant Negroes in the southern states to produce abortion 
but has caused many fatalities.| A tea made from the black 
haw or stag-bush sloe (Viburnum pomifolium) is given to women 
both before and during parturition. A tradition is current 
to the effect that the Virgin Mary carried this latter plant around 
with her when she was with child. [Viburnum is credited with 
distinct virtues by many physicians, but there is grave doubt 
of its real value.] 

Colic. The tops or combs of balsam fir make a tea which 
cures colic. [The volatile oil in balsam gives a sense of warmth 
and comfort in the stomach, grateful in mild cases of colic.] 
The bark of the round-tree (epsimusi) shrub is cut off and chewed 
raw to alleviate a pain in the stomach. 

Diphtheria. Drink tea made from alder bark. 

Convulsions. To cure a person of fits, cut the feet from a 
mole or from a mole skin and place these on any part of his body. 
If possible open the patient’s mouth and put one of them down 
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his throat. If you cannot get the feet split, open the skin and 
scrape the inside of it. This will cure for the time being, but not 
permanently. A final cure is effected by the use of the codfish 
louse, a parasite found on the gills or other part of the cod. 
My informant told me of one case in which a woman was cured 
in a few hours by hanging a piece of this, sewed in canvas, around 
her neck so as to fall over her chest. She had suffered an entire 
summer. It is essential that the patient should not know what 
is effecting the cure. 

Worms. Eat dults, a seaweed, raw. 

Saltrheum. Apply axle-grease. 

Ringworm. Spit on ink powder and rub this on the afflicted 
part. 

Corns. Rub with the sulphur from matches. 

Measles. Drink the fresh dung of sheep dissolved in water. 
Previously the dung of deer was used. This will drive the measles 
out and insure speedy recovery. 

Kidneys. Whenever there is any trouble with the urine, use 
the tea of white pine. [Tea made from white pine will cause an 
increase in the action of the kidneys, chiefly because of the 
large amount of water, but also to a slight extent from the stimu- 
lating effect of the volatile oil of pine.| 

Festers. For festers or a fevered body cover the entire body 
with alder leaves, first pulling out the stems. Allow them to re- 
main on until they wither, when a cure is effected. If it is winter 
and the leaves can not be had, cover the body with alder bark. 

Smallpox. Drink a strong potion of princess pine, black 
cherry bark, wild turnip, beavers, castors, and honey. Take a 
teaspoonful morning and evening. Smallpox is severe on Indians 
(they say) because of the texture of their skin. That of white 
people breaks easily, whereas the skin of the Indian is very 
tough. 

Miscellaneous. If a dog gets porcupine quills in it, feed it fat 
pork; the quills will then pass out of the animal’s body. 

The buttercup is good for cancer. It should be laid over the 
diseased part and will draw out the sickness. 


Gold-root (wisakiwes) chewed raw will cure chapped or cut lips. 
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Lamb-kill (kagipul or, more commonly, nebitck) will draw out 
the pain from a disaffected part of the body. For this purpose it 
should be pounded into a powder, mixed with oatmeal porridge, 
and applied as a poultice. 

The roots of kuldjimAnaksil (Mvyraca cirifera), wax myrtle, 
will cure inflammation. They should be pounded, soaked in 
water, and applied at a temperature almost that of the boiling 
point. 

W abeg pagosi, the rough cow parsnip (Heracleum sphondylium), 
when green and light in color, is gaod medicine for women; 
when dark and riper it is good for men. 

The buttercup, the virtues of which have already been re- 
corded, is effective medicine if picked after coming from 
church service on St. Anne’s day (July 26th), but not when 
gathered on other days. 

In concluding his observations regarding these remedies of 
the Micmac, Dr. Wood says: ‘‘Many of the statements made by 
the author’s informant are obviously too indefinite to understand 
or criticise. Most of the practices recommended are unques- 
tionably based on superstition and some if followed must be 
absolutely harmful. A few seem to be the result of favorable 
experience and have their analogues in methods employed by 
more civilized peoples. Nearly all of these, however, are, as 
might be expected, extremely crude.” 

REED COLLEGE, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


THE TRADITIONAL ORIGIN AND THE NAMING OF THE 
SENECA NATION 


By FREDERICK HOUGHTON 


HEN the Senecas first became known to Europeans they 
\ \ lived in a few large towns in the fertile country of what 
is now New York between the Genesee River and Canan- 
daigua Lake. Traders, explorers and missionaries visited them 
there and described them as being well established in permanent 
towns. Seemingly they were autocthonous there, or, at least, 
their occupancy was of long standing. That they believed this 
is evidenced by a tradition according to which they originated 
in that delightful region. 

The tradition of the origin of the Seneca Nation in the central 
New York valleys has reached us through a source which must 
be considered authoritative, for it was recorded as it fell from 
the lips of a white captive of the Senecas, one who had lived 
amongst them for a long lifetime. This captive was Mary 
Jamison, the ‘White Woman of the Genesee,” or to give her the 
appellation bestowed upon her during her adoption ceremonies, 
Deh-he-wam-is. 

Mary Jamison was the daughter of an Irish settler, one of 
those hardy souls who in the middle of the eighteenth century 
settled on the remote frontier in the valleys of northwestern 
Pennsylvania. She was captured by a Shawnee war party and 
taken to the Seneca town of She-nan-je, on the Allegheny River, 
where she was adopted by two Seneca women. A few years 
later she married a Delaware, and upon his death, which occurred 
after two children had been born to her, she married a Seneca. 
She reared a family of children and after a life of hardship, such as 
was incident to the Senecas during the stormy period of the 
American Revolution, she died in a cabin on the Buffalo Creek 
Reservation. In her old age she told the story of her life to Mr. 
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James E. Seaver, who published it. In this biography occurs 
incidentally the Seneca tradition of the beginnings of the nation. 
As transcribed by Mr. Seaver this is as follows: 


The tradition of the Seneca Indians, in regard to their origin, is that 
they broke out of the earth from a large mountain at the head of Canandaigua 
Lake; and that mountain they still venerate as the place of their birth. 
Thence they derive their name, ‘‘Ge-nun-de-wah,” or “‘Great Hills,” and 
are called “The Great Hill People,” which is the true definition of the word 
Seneca. 

The great hill at the head of Canandaigua Lake, from whence they 
spring, is called Genundewah, and has for a long time past been the place 
where the Indians of that nation have met in council, to hold great talks, and 
to offer up prayers to the Great Spirit, on account of its having been their 
birthplace; and, also, in consequence of the destruction of a serpent at that 
place in ancient time, in a most miraculous manner, which threatened the 
destruction of the whole of the Senecas, and barely spared enough to com- 
mence replenishing the earth. 

The Indians say, that the fort on the big hill, or Ge-nun-de-wah, near 
the head of Canandaigua Lake, was surrounded by a monstrous serpent, 
whose head and tail came together at the gate. A long time it lay there, 
confounding the people with its breath. At length they attempted to make 
their escape some with their hominy blocks, and others with different imple- 
ments of household furniture; and in marching out of the fort walked down 
the throat of the serpent. Two orphan children, who had escaped this 
general destruction by being left on this side of the fort weie informed, by an 
oracle, of the means by which they could get rid of their formidable enemy 

which was, to take a small bow and a poisoned arrow, made of a kind of 
willow, and with that shoot the serpent under its scales. This they did, 
and the arrow proved effectual; for, on penetrating the skin, the serpent 
became sick, and, extending itself, rolled down the hill, destroying all the 
timber that was in its way, disgorging itself, and breaking wind greatly as it 
went. At every motion a human head was discharged, and rolled down the 
hill into the lake where they lie at this day in a petrified state, having the 
hardness and appearance of stones; and the Pagan Indians of the Senecas 
believe, that all the little snakes were made of the blood of the great serpent, 
after it rolled into the lake. 

To this day, the Indians visit that sacred place to mourn the loss of 
their friends, and to celebrate some rites that are peculiar to themselves. 
To the knowledge of white people, there has been no timber on the great 
hill since it was first discovered by them, though it lay apparently in a 
state of nature for a great number of years without cultivation. Stones in 
the shape of Indians’ heads may be seen lying in the lake in great plenty, 
which are said to be the same that were deposited there at the death of the 
serpent. 

The Senecas have a tradition, that previous to, and for some time after 
their origin at Genundewah, the country, especially about the lakes, was 
thickly inhabited by a race of civil, enterprising, and industrious people, 
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who were totally destroyed by the great serpent that afterwards surrounded 
the great hill fort, with the assistance of others of the same species; and that 
they (the Senecas) went into possession of the improvements that were left 

In those days the Indians throughout the whole country as the Senecas 
say, spoke one language; but having become considerably numerous, the 
before-mentioned great serpent, by an unknown influence, confounded their 
language, so that they could not understand each other; which was the cause 
of their division into nations—as the Mohawks, Oneidas, etc. At that time, 
however, the Senecas retained the original language, and continued to 
occupy their mother hill, on which they fortified themselves against their 
enemies, and lived peaceably, until having offended the serpent, they were 
cut off as I have before remarked 


An interesting variant of this tradition was given by Cone, 
a Seneca of the Tonawanda band, to Henry A. S. Dearborn, 
Commissioner for Massachusetts, at a council held on the Buffalo 
Creek Reservation in 1838. Cone informed him 
that there was a tradition amongst the Senecas, that their nation was 
at one period established in a large village on a high hill, with a spacious 
broad flat top, near the southern end of Seneca Lake; and to more effectually 
defend their commanding position, the sides of the hill were cleared of all the 
trees and shrubs, so that an enemy could not advance without being exposed 
to view and attack. 

Thereafter is a story of the great serpent which encircled 
the hill, and a tradition explaining the meaning of their name. 
In this Cone said, ‘For the mountain residence of the Senecas, 
and from whence they date the origin of their nation (sic) their 
original name was Jo-no-do-van or Great Mountain, but it 
ultimately was changed to Non-do-wan-gan which is the present 
Indian name of the Tribe.” 

In this story the hill has been shifted from Canandaigua Lake 
to Seneca Lake, but the name is still derived from the ancestral 
hill. 

This serpent story is common to others of the Iroquoian family. 
An almost identical story was told (in 1912) by Catherine Johnson, 
a Wyandot, residing at Wyandotte, Oklahoma. 

In this story a boy found a small snake which he kept as a pet 
and fed until it grew to enormous size. Finally it devoured 
the boy, blockaded the only path to the Wyandot village, and 


swallowed the people as they tried to escape. A boy and a girl 
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who lived outside the village were the only survivors, and this 
boy finally killed the serpent.’ 

Emanating from one who must have been thoroughly familiar 
with the story in its Seneca form, and seemingly corroborated 
by the actual residence of the Senecas in the immediate vicinity 
of the traditional birth place of the nation, Mary Jamison’s 
story has been accepted without question as the correct native 
origin legend. Other authors have quoted it until it has become 
a settled belief amongst those interested, that the Seneca Nation 
did actually originate in the Canandaigua Valley. 

This tradition has to do with two main subjects, (1) the origin 
of the nation, or rather the origin of the Iroquois, and (2) the 
separation of the nations of the Confederacy. Each of these 
may be examined by itself. 

Separated from its context, and somewhat simplified, the 
story of their origin is as follows: 

The Senecas believed that they broke out of the earth at a 
great, treeless mountain at the head of Canandaigua Lake. 
They were preceded in their occupancy of the country by a 
race of “civil, enterprising and industrious people.” Their 
name was derived from this hill. They met there later in councils. 

According to the story of their separation, the village of the 
Senecas on their ancestral hill was surrounded by a serpent which 
destroyed all who attempted to escape. This beast was killed 
by a boy. So terrified were the survivors that they scattered 
and became the five nations constituting the League. In the 
struggles of the serpent it broke down all the trees on the hill 
and this treeless condition became permanent. 

The portion of the story centering about their origin may be 
further divided into two parts. The first deals with the origin 
of the nation, the second with the origin of the name. The first 
makes the Senecas break out of the earth at a great treeless 
mountain at the head of Canandaigua Lake. According to the 
second part their tribal name, Genundewa, was derived from 
this emergence from the great hill. 


1 Geol. Survey of Canada, Mem. 80, p. 146. 
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In localizing this tradition the bareness of the ancestral hill 
has appealed to every author, and this has connected it naturally 
with a hill on the east side of Canandaigua Lake, six miles below 
its head, which from its treeless condition has been named Bare 
Hill. That this treeless condition has existed there for a long 
time there can be nodoubt. The first settlers recorded that they 
were under no necessity of clearing it and were enabled to plant at 
once. It has been stated, upon what authority no one seems to 
know, that a fort once existed on its top, but of this fort there 
now exists no vestige. 

That the Seneca Nation established a village on or near Bare 
Hill seems unsupported by historical or archaeological evidence. 
So far as is known there is no village at or near Bare Hill which 
can be ascribed to an early pre-European Iroquoian people. 
There is a site at Vine Valley, at the foot of the hill, and from the 
graves of this site numerous articles have been taken, but this is 
undoubtedly non-Iroquoian and therefore necessarily not Seneca. 
Mr. Parker, the New York State Archaeologist, makes a state- 
ment regarding these articles which bears directly upon their ori- 
gin. He says, “the culture represented is similar to that of 
moundbuilding Indians of New York and Ohio.’” It seems 
to be the site of a village of non-Iroquoian people, possibly 
Algonkian, or a wandering band from the lower Ohio River, part 
perhaps of the “‘civil, enterprising and industrious people’ whom 
the Senecas found living there. 

Following the tradition, Mr. D. D. Luther, a geologist in the 
New York State Education Department, endeavored to localize 
the origin of the Senecas, in an article entitled “Nundawao, 
the oldest Seneca village.”” He followed other writers in identify- 
ing the ancestral hill with Bare Hill, but he separated the village 
from the hill by assigning the “‘oldest village’ to the vicinity of 
Naples six miles away. He based his article upon certain arti- 
facts which he had collected near Naples, and upon the fact that a 
historic Seneca village had once existed there. But this Seneca 
village was the village Koyendage known to have been estab- 
lished there during the Revolutionary period and until the first 


* Bulletin N. Y. State Ed. Dept., 173, p. 100. 
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settlers arrived, and is thus of very late, post-European times; 
and the articles which he found are mainly of undoubted non- 
Iroquoian type, collected from two small camp sites on the 
flood-plain of West River. Of them Mr. Parker reports, “Mr. 
D. D. Luther during the year sent in 440 specimens from an 
early Algonkian site near Naples, Yates County.’’ Without 
doubt, then, this site can not be the prehistoric ancestral village 
where the Senecas originated. Yet unfortunately the United 
States Bureau of American Ethnology in its “Handbook of 
American Indians” accepts Mr. Luther’s statement without 
question and states definitely that “when first known they 
occupied that part of w. New York between Seneca Lake and 
Geneva (sic) r. having their council fire at Tsonnontowan near 
Naples in Ontario County.” (Hewitt. 

It is doubtful whether Mary Jamison, when she alluded to the 
great mountain at the head of Canandaigua Lake, had in her mind 
Bare Hill, though ever since it has been identified with the hill of 
the tradition. She says only that it was at the head of the lake 
and that it was bare. Bare Hill is not at the head of the lake, 
although it is treeless. Yet other hills at the head of the lake 
would have answered the description of bareness equally well. 
Sutton (1851), quoting Parrish in his ‘‘Annals of Naples,” says, 
“The lofty hills on either side of Koyendage were so destitute 
of timber that a deer might plainly be seen from one extreme end 
to the other.”” Koyendage was the Seneca village which the 
first settlers found on the present site of Naples. This village 
was a gathering place for councils and so further answers the 
description of the ancestral village which was a meeting place 
for that purpose. On the other hand, no council is known to 
have been held at or near Bare Hill. There seems then every 
reason to suppose that the great mountain of the tradition was 
not Bare Hill but one of the hills which encircle the valley at the 
head of Canandaigua Lake. 

“Thence they derived their name Ge-nun-de-wah or Great 
Hill.” The earliest mention of the name by which the Senecas 
were known to themselves and their Iroquois kin was by Champ- 
lain who received it from the Hurons. His rendering of it was 
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“Chonontouarouons.”’ Later the French called them Sonnon- 
trerrhonons. Mary Jamison’s rendering, as transcribed by Mr. 
Seaver, was “Ge-nun-de-wah.” These renderings, and many 
others with different spelling, are imperfect renderings of the 
Iroquois name for the people whom we know by an imperfect 
Algonkian name as Senecas. Their Iroquois name was “ Djiion- 
ondowanen,” meaning “the people of the great mountain.” The 
reference seems to be, not so much to a great hill, as to the fact 
that the poeple were hill people, mountaineers, and this sense is 
preserved in the language of the Delawares who knew them as 
Maechiachtinni, great mountain people. It is evidently not a 
mere coincidence that their towns almost invariably crowned 
high hills, and the name “hill people” may reasonably be sup- 
posed to be derived from a long residence amongst high hills. 

In fact every evidence seems to point to the migration of the 
Senecas into central New York from the high hills of Chautauqua 
County, and it seems probable that the “oldest Seneca village” 
instead of being at the head of Canandaigua Lake must be 
looked for much farther west. 

The origin of the Seneca Nation asa nationis unknown. That 
it was a nation and, as such, an important constituent of the 
Iroquois Confederacy when it was first known to the Europeans 
is an historic fact. How long the people known to us as Senecas 
had been banded together before the formation of the Confeder- 
acy, and where these people were seated when they crystallized 
into a nation can never be known. This much is known, however, 
that strong Seneca villages existed in pre-European times, as far 
south as the upper valley of the Genesee River and as far west, at 
least, as the Conewango valley. It is an undoubted fact, also, 
that these people were immigrants into central New York, moving 
from the west toward the east into a country already occupied by 
a different people. 

That portion of the tradition pertaining to the origin of the 
Senecas seems to be an attempt on their part to account for their 
name, yet it may be entirely possible that there may be a grain of 
truth in it and that at the head of Canandaigua Lake different 
bands of them then moving slowly from the valleys about the 
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heads of the lakes banded together into the nation which later 
was to become one member of the great Confederacy. 

The Huron branch of the Iroquoian family had a tradition of 
the migrations of the Senecas. Of this tradition several versions 
are recorded by Mr. Barbeau.* According to two versions of this 
tradition the Wyandots (Hurons) and the Senecas lived peaceably 
together along the St. Lawrence near Montreal. According to 
one version they were established near Lake Ontario. While 
there an old chief refused to allow a Seneca girl to marry a young 
Seneca warrior. In revenge she married a Wyandot on condition 
that he would kill the old Seneca chief. This he did and there 
resulted the condition of warfare which existed when Champlain 
first met the Hurons. In the beginning of the war the Wyandots 
moved westward to the Niagara but they were driven thence to 
the territory about Georgian Bay where they were found by 
Champlain. The Senecas then occupied the land about the 
Niagara River. 

The first allusion to the Seneca nation in a European narrative 
was made by Samuel de Champlain in his description of his 
voyage of 1615. In that year he had made the difficult journey 
from his newly established post at Quebec to the villages of the 
Hurons, in the country southeast of Georgian Bay to which they 
had been driven. These persuaded him to join a war party against 
their enemies, the Entouhonorons, an Iroquoian people south of 
Lake Ontario. The Hurons wished the aid of an allied nation, 
the ‘“‘Carantouannais,”’ and to secure their cooperation Cham- 
plain sent one of his men, Etienne Brulé, to their town, Car- 
antouan. Brulé was obliged to pass through or around the 
country of an enemy nation, the name of which Champlain 
recorded as “‘Chouontouarouons.”’ That this was the Seneca 
nation can hardly be doubted. Carantouan was situated on a 
river which flowed southward, and which Brulé afterward explored 
to the sea. This was certainly the Susquehanna. To reach the 
Susquehanna from Huronia Brulé must have passed through or 
around the country of the Sonnontouans, our Senecas, who thus 
seem to be identical with Champlain’s Chouontouarouons. 


3 “Huron and Wyandot Mythology,’’ Memoir 80, Geological Survey, Canada. 
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The name “‘Sonnontouan”’ was not applied to the nation until 
1635. In that year Father Brebeuf, then resident missionary 
amongst the Hurons, noted a war then existing between the 
Hurons and the “Sonontrerrhonons,” and the same year he 
included them in a list of Iroquoian nations, kindred to the 
Hurons. From this time onward the French usually applied this 
name to the nation though many ways of spelling it were in 
common use. As already stated Mary Jamison sounded it as 
“Ge-nun-de-wah.”” In 1771 Lewis Evans placed on his map 
the name ‘‘Chenandowanes”’ as the name of an Indian village on 
the Genesee River. 

The term “Sonontouan” was never used by the Dutch of New 
Netherlands and seldom by their successors, the English. Both 
of these employed the Algonkian name “‘Seneca,”’ a term originally 
applied by the Algonkian people along Hudson River to all the 
Iroquoian nations west of them. The use of this Algonkian term 
for an Iroquoian nation is now firmly fixed, not only amongst 
our own people, but amongst the “Senecas’’ themselves, being 
employed at least when they are speaking the English language, 
and it was perpetuated officially by their use of it when they 
incorporated under the laws of New York as “The Seneca Nation 
of Indians.”’ 

The first use of the name “‘Senecas”” by Europeans occurs on a 
map which was appended to a report submitted to the States 
General of the Netherlands in 1616. It is placed a little south- 
west of the name “‘Maquas” (Mohawks), and this peculiarity of 
situation requires a somewhat detailed explanation. 

The information appearing upon this map is a direct conse- 
quence of the desire of certain merchants of the Netherlands to 
extend their trade to new markets and to the efforts of the States 
General to promote this new and extended trade. In 1606 
William Usselincx brought before the States General a plan for a 
company to trade to the west coast of Africa and the east coast 
of America. This plan was favorably thought of but was not 
acted upon at that time. In 1609 Henry Hudson, then in the 
employ of the Dutch East India Company, attempted to find a 
passage through the continent of America to India, by exploring 
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the river known to the Spaniards at that time as the San Antonio 
but which later was named after the great explorer himself. 
A map of this had been made in 1571 by a Portuguese map maker, 
but neither Spain nor Portugal had made any attempt to follow 
up their explorations by trading or colonizing. In the delightful 
and populous country described by Hudson the Dutch mer- 
chants saw an opportunity, not only to extend their trade but to 
hamper the activities of their enemies, the Spaniards, and during 
the next five years several trading and exploring expeditions to the 
Hudson and the St. Lawrence Rivers were fitted out in Dutch 
ports. Those merchants who were most interested in these voy- 
ages wished to obtain a monopoly of commerce with the new 
lands, a monopoly designed to reimburse them for their necessary 
expenditures in exploring. In 1614 the States General drew up a 
General Charter under the provisions of which any person or 
company who discovered any new lands was allowed a monopoly 
of trade with those lands for four years. This was immediately 
followed by the formation of the West India Company, to which 
was granted for three years the exclusive right to trade with the 
newly explored country to be named New Netherlands. In order 
to have this monopoly ext-.ded, the company merely had to 
send out exploring parties from time to time and report immedi- 
ately to the States General, and accordingly the Company’s 
agents were under orders to extend their explorations as far into 
the hinterland as possible. One of these agents, Captain Cornelis 
Hendrickson (Hendrixen or Henricxsen), explored the coast 
carefully from Rhode Island to Delaware Bay and made his 
report in August, 1616. Appended tothis report was a “‘Figura- 
tive Map,” the data for which were supplied partly by Captain 
Hendrickson, partly by a certain “Kleynties” who with two 
others furnished all the data for that portion of the hinterland 
lying west of the Hudson and the Delaware Rivers. No written 
record of the journey of this ‘‘Kleynties’’ now exists, and it can 
only be inferred from the map upon which he recorded the 
data obtained. He is alluded to, however, in Hendrickson’s 
report as follows: 


He also traded for and bought from the inhabitants, the Minquaes, 
three persons, being people belonging to this Company; which three persons 
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were employed in the service of the Mohawks and Mahicans; giving for them 
kettles, beads and merchandize. 

Evidently, then, amongst the trader-explorers sent out by the 
Company to extend their explorations westward were Kleynties 
and his two companions who were then in the service of the 
Mohawks and Mahicans, presumably at the new post, Fort 
Nassau. These men left their post, under orders, and explored 
westward and southward. They were captured by Minquas and 
carried by them to the coast or to the Delaware River where they 
were ransomed by Captain Hendrickson, who, under similar 
orders, was engaged in exploring the coast from the Hudson 
River southward. Kleynties furnished to a map maker in 
Holland a detailed account of his journey and this was used to 
supplement a map based upon the explorations of Captain 
Hendrickson. The information was gained at first hand and was 
accurate, and the map based upon it was equally accurate. 
On this map, as has been said, the name ‘‘Senecas” appears for 
the first time. That the Sonnontouans were meant is a natural 
inference, yet an examination of the map shows plainly that this 
inference is wrong. 

Starting at a post on the Hudson amongst the Mahicans, 
probably Nassau (near Albany), the only post noted by Klieynties, 
they visited the Mohawk towns on the Mohawk River. That 
they went overland is evident by the fact that they left blank the 
junction of the Mohawk and the Hudson, of which they seem to 
have been ignorant. That this overland short cut, probably 
the present road between Albany and Schenectady, was the 
usual road is shown by Van Curler who used the same route in 
1634. 

From the Mohawk villages they went southwest to ‘“‘Versch 
water,” a lake from which a large river flowed southward. Ona 
modern map Lake Otsego at once presents itself as corresponding 
to this “‘Versch water,”’ not so large by far as Kleynties thought it 
was; though he evidently saw but one end of it for he left the other 
blank. He descended the southward flowing river which was 
the Susquehanna of our maps, passed three considerable branches 
which entered it from the west, and finally passed a still larger 
branch at the head of which he located the “Senecas.”’ On 
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a modern map the Unadilla River answers this description. As to 
who these “Senecas’”’ were we will learn presently. Meanwhile 
follow Kleynties down the river to a still larger tributary from 
the west on which were seated the “‘Gachoos.”’ The Chenango 
seems to answer this description. His main river now turns 
towards the west and at its most westerly bend another tributary 
enters it on which are located the “Capitannasses.”’ This coin- 
cides exactly with the Chemung which enters the Susquehanna 
at the point where it turns from its western course to its southerly 
course through Pennsylvania. Far back in the hills west of the 
river he located the “Iottecas.”” Farther south he entered the 
territory of the Minquas and, willingly or unwillingly, he pro- 
ceeded down the river to a large tributary which entered from 
the east. He may have been, probably was, taken up Lacka- 
wanna Creek which he lays down in detail, and over the divide 
to the Delaware. There he was found and bought by Captain 
Hendrickson. The news of the capture of these men reached 
Champlain in 1615, he having learned it indirectly from the 
Carantouan allies of his Huron hosts in Canada. 

The identity of the “‘Senecas’” whom Kleynties located on the 
headwaters of the Unadilla River is shown by Arent Van Curler 
who met them in 1634. In that year he visited the Mohawks, 
then grouped in villages along the Mohawk River near the present 
Canajoharie and after a short visit amongst them he proceeded to 
the villages of another Iroquoian people whom he called the 
“Sinnekens.”’ On his way he crossed a “kill that as the savages 
told me ran into the lands of the Minquaass.” This could 
only have been a tributary of the Unadilla River. While amongst 
these ‘“Sinnekens”’ he learned and applied their Iroquoian name 
which to him sounded like ‘““Enneyuttehage.”’ This word is equiva- 
lent to our word Oneida, and these Oneidas, the Enneyuttehage 
or Sinnekens of Van Curler, were the same ‘‘Senecas”’ of whom 
Kleynties had learned, and whom he had located in the same 
place. 


Our application of the Algonkian term “Sinnekens”’ or “Sene- 


cas’ to the Sonnontouans is consequent upon the Dutch use of 
the word to denote any of the New York Iroquois, not Mohawks. 
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When Dutch traders first entered the Hudson River they met 
only the Algonkian nations seated along its lower course. From 
these they learned the names of other neighboring nations, 
amongst them the Iroquois nation known to the Algonkian tribes 
as Maquas, Mahaquas, or Mohawks, the first of the Iroquois to 
come into contact with the Dutch traders. Before they met, 
the Dutch had already learned of these Mohawks by their Algon- 
kian appellation and they continued to use it. Very soon, 
however, trading parties from other and unknown Iroquoian 
nations to the west of the Mohawks began to appear. These were 
grouped by the Mahicans under the general term “Sinneken,”’ 
and the Dutch adopted this name to include all Iroquois not 
Mohawks. Not until 1634 did the Dutch learn and adopt the 
Iroquois names of the two nations of “‘Sinnekens”’ next west of the 
Mohawks, these being the Oneidas and the Onondagas. The 
general name “Sinnekens’’ then became restricted to the still 
more remote Goyoguens and Sonnontouans. Later still the 
Goyouguens became known by their [roquoian name which has 
come down to us as Cayugas, leaving the name Senecas applied 
only to the most remote nation of the Confederacy, the Sonnon 
touans. Before the term Sonnontouan became known, or at 
least before it was officially applied, New Netherland was taken 
over by the English who adopted the Dutch names and used 
them in all official business. To the English, therefore, the 
Sonnontouans were Senecas, and the name Seneca thus applied 
was perpetuated, although occasionally they were called ‘“‘Sinno 
dowane,”’ seemingly a crude combination of “Sinnekens” and 
‘“‘Sonnontowans.”’ 
BurrFa.o, N. 


A NEW MAYA HISTORICAL NARRATIVE 


By RALPH L. ROYS 


EW light is cast on one of the most important episodes 
N of Maya history, namely the overthrow of Chac Xib Chac 

and the conquest of Chichen Itza by Hunnac Ceel, the 
ruler of Mayapan, by a passage in the Book of Chilam Balam of 
Chumayel which appears to have escaped notice up to the present 
time. 

At this time the Itzas had been in Yucatan for several hundred 
years. They had settled in Chichen Itza, had moved away to 
Chakanputun and had returned to Chichen Itza and established 
themselves as a great power in Yucatan. The Tutul Xius, 
later arrivals, had founded Uxmal, and about the year 1000 A.D. 
the cities of Chichen Itza, Uxmal, and Mayapan had formed a 
confederacy which probably resembled the one which Cortez 
found in the Valley of the City of Mexico. The entire country 
prospered under the rule of this joint government until about 
the year 1200 A. D. when Chac Xib Chac, the ruler of Chichen 
Itza, came to some sort of an understanding with the ruler of 
Izamal who was not a member of the confederacy. The city of 
Mayapan seems to have resented this and its ruler, Hunnac 
Ceel, with the aid of Mexican allies, defeated Chac Xib Chac and 
conquered the city of Chichen Itza. The ruins of Chichen Itza 
present considerable evidence of Nahua domination, so it is not 
unreasonable to believe that this city was ruled by the Mexican 
allies after its conquest. However, astill earlier Nahua occupation 
is also indicated. 

We have five main sources for this information, all of which 
have been published and translated in Brinton’s ““Maya Chron- 
icles” and which I will quote in so far as they relate to the event 
under discussion. The translations are partly my own but do 
not differ greatly from those of Brinton which I have followed 
wherever possible. 
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1. “9, Then were the katuns 11 Ahau, 9 Ahau, 6 Ahau. In 8 
Ahau the governor of Chichen Itza was driven out on account of the 
plotting of Hunnac Ceel; and this happened to Chac Xib Chac of 
Chichen Itza on account of the plotting of Hunnac Ceel, the 
governor of Mayapan, the fortress. Four score years and ten 
years, it was in Tun 10 of 8 Ahau. That was the year in which 
it was depopulated by Ah Zinteyut Chan, with Tzuntecum, 
and Taxcal, and Pantemit, Xuchueuet and Ytzcuat, and Kakalte- 
cat; these were the names of the seven men of Mayapan. 90. 
“10. It was Katun 8 Ahau when they went to the fortress of Ah 
Ulmil the ruler on account of his banquet with Ah Itzmal UIil, 
the ruler. Thirteen folds of katuns had passed when they were 
destroyed by Hunnac Ceel on account of the giving of the under- 
standing.’” 
2. “8. Ahau was when the governor of Chichen Itza was driven 
out by the conspiracy of Hunnac Ceel. Ah Zinteyut Chan, 
Tzuntecum, Taxcal, Pantemit, Xuchueuet, Ytzcoat, and Kakalcat 
were the names of the men. There weresevenofthem. It was 
because of the banquet with Ytzmal Ulil the ruler. There were 
thirteen folds of katuns when they were driven out by Hunnac 
Ceel on account of the giving of the understanding.” 
3. “8 Ahau was when the Itza men were driven out of their 
homes for the second time by the conspiracy of Hunnac Ceel 
because of the banquet with Ah Itzmal. Thirteen folds of katuns 
had they settled there when the Itza men were driven out by 
Hunnac Ceel because of the giving of the understanding of those 
of Itza.’’ 
4. “Thirteen katuns they ruled. Then the plottings were in- 
troduced by Hunnac Ceel, and the territories were destroyed. 
Then they went into the midst of the forests, into the midst of 
Xuluc Mul, so called.’ 


1 Brinton 1882, p. 95. 
2 Codice Tizimin, fol. 21, reverse; Brinton 1882, p. 140. 
* Gordon 1913, p. 75; Brinton 1882, p. 155. 


‘ Gordon 1913, p. 78; Brinton 1882, p. 179. 
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5. “5 Ahau was when the land of Ah Itzmal Kinich Kakmo 
and Pop Hol Chan was destroyed by Hunnac Ceel.’”* 


These are the only original sources bearing directly on these 
events which have as yet beer published and translated, but 
Bishop Landa gives an account which explains to some extent 
the Mexican names mentioned in Chronicles 1 and 2: “The 
king Cocom began to covet riches and with this in view he nego- 
tiated with the garrisons of troops which the Mexican kings 
maintained in Tabasco and Xicalango to hand over to them the 
guard of the capital. In this way he brought Mexicans to Maya- 
pan. He oppressed the poor and made slaves until the princes 
would have killed him but for their fear of the Mexicans.’” 

Examining some material less well known, we find an unpub- 
lished passage in the Chilam Balam of Tizimin which also refers to 
the event under discussion. It is preceded by the single sentence 
published and translated by Seler: ““Eight Ahau was when it 
happened at Chichen as it was written down by the king of the 
people of Uxmal that Chac Xib Chac was trampled upon by Ah 
Nacxit Kukulcan.’ Seler goes on to show how this statement is 
borne out by testimony of the natives to the Spanish conquerors 
that the Maya religion was materially changed by one Kukulcan, 
or Quetzalcoatl, who came from Mexico. AA little farther on in the 
manuscript we find the following obscure passage which is only 
of value in the light of the translation from the Chumayel: 
“8 Ahau was when Ulel Ytzmal was enmeshed by deceit because 
Ulil the ruler had sinned. This was the founding of the katun 
in the 17th katun when came the prophecy of the rule of holy 
Ytzam Caan. There came forth Ahau Caan and Hapai Caan 
when Ah Ytzmal UI, the ruler, was enmeshed by deceit, when 
the tribute of the son of holy Itzmal came. And then there came 
forth the lord of the katun when the rule of Itzmal occurred. 
Then there came an end to Hapai Caan in the misfortune of Ah 


5 Gordon 1913, p. 79; Brinton 1882, p. 166. 
* Landa 1900, p. 288. 


7“yaxac ahau uchci tu chichen, ca tz’ibtabi u yahau ah uxmal ca tali u chekeb 
u pach chac xib chac, tumenel ah nacxit kukulcan.” Seler 1902-1908, vol. 1, p. 676. 
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Itzmal Thul . . . and Chac Bolai and Chac Xib Chac to their 
great misfortune which was brought by Itzmal enmeshed by de- 
ceit by the sin of the ruler Canul. . . . Then it was learned 
about by Kukulcan. Then they cut the throats . . . of all the 
nobles who joined in the departure of Hapai Can. These were 
the subjects who bore the guilt of their ruler. Then began the 
attempt of Itzom Caan and then came the introduction of the 
sin of the ruler Canul. Then Ahau Caan came forth from the 
wells here of wicked Canul.’’ 

I have used the foregoing material only as an introduction 
to what I consider an interesting addition to Maya history and, 
in fact, the first new material published in many years which 
bears on the subject in question. 

I might mention in passing that, as a sacrifice to the gods and 
in order to obtain prophecies for the coming year, it was custom- 
ary to throw a number of victims at sunrise into the great cenote 
at Chichen Itza. At noon, if the gods were propitious, one of 
these would still remain alive. A rope was let down and the 
surviving victim was drawn up. The survivor delivered the 
message of the gods to the priests and rulers and received high 
honors from everyone. This striking custom is already well 
known, but that Hunnac Ceel, the mighty governor of Mayapan, 
began his career as such a victim is the startling fact which 
appears in the translation which follows:° 


§“Jai u hetz’ katun uchi ichil uuclahunpis katun, u than u tepal kul ytzam 
caan hoki ahau caanil, y hapai caan ti tabtabi ah ytzmal ul ahau, ti uchi patan 
u mehen kul itzmal ca hoki u tah katun ti uchi tepal itzmal ca tz’oci hapai 
caan tan u numya ah itzmal thul ca uli kuch tan yol caan y chac bolai y chac xib chac 
ox Numya u pixan tan u mansic u numyail uai itzmal tabtabi tumen u keban yahau 
canule, lei tah mehen hapai can lae, ca natabi tumen kukulcane ca xoti u cal u yiob u 
yubob tulacal yal u mehen cu pactic u luk hapai caan, lei ah cuchteob u cuchah u keban 
yahau catun hoppi u tumtic itzom caan ca tal yocol u keban yahau canul ca hoki 
ahau caan tu chichenob uai max canul ti hoki ahaui oxlahunte u cuch.”—Codice 
Tizimin, fol. 13 reverse and 14. 


* Gordon 1913, p. 3. 
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(p. 3) 

“Ah Itzim Thul Chac was their commander at Ichcanzihoo. 
Uayom Chich’® was their priest at Ichcanzihoo, Canul, Yx Pop 
ti Balam." Ucatul, Ah Kin Chable was their ruler at Cabal Xiu, 
their priest at Uxmal. The Chac was their commander. This 
was the priest.” Then Hapai Can was brought to Chem Chan. 
Here he arrived. Then he arrived at Kikil and at Uxmal. Chac 
Xib Chac was despoiled of his dragon," also Sac Xib Chac; 
and Ek Yuan Chac was also robbed of his dragon. Also they 
robbed Ix Sacbelis, so called, the grandmother of the Chacs. 
Ek Yuan Chac was their father. Hun Yuan Chac was their 
younger brother. Uooh Puc was his name. There was written 
a character on the palm of his hand; a character was written 
below his neck. One was written on the sole of his foot and one 
in the fist of the hand of Ah Uooh Puc." These Chacs were not 
gods. The only true God is our Lord Dios but they worshipped 
them at the command of the wise man of Mayapan, Ah Kin Coba, 
the priest in the fortress. 

1°The meaning of Uayom Chich is uncertain. It seems to be a title, for on 
page 19 of the Chumayel I find the following sentence: “Ma yoltahob u bot patan Ah 
Uayom Chich: Ah Uayom Tunob Ah Uayom Siniltunob: Ah Uayom Balamob” which 
may be translated: “Those entitled Ah Uayom Chich, Ah Uayom Tun, Ah Uayom 
Siniltun, and Ah Uayom Balam did not wish to pay the tribute.” Uay may mean 
room, bed, or couch; chich means bird; sinillun means level dressed stone; and balam 
means tiger, suggesting the tiger seats of Uxmal and Palenque. I suggest that these 
titles mean, “he who sits on the bird,”’ “he who sits on the level dressed stone,” and “he 
who sits on the tiger.” This is confirmed by another phrase on p. 19 of the Chumayel 
for here we find: “tu uayob, tu poopob, tu tz’amob.” Poop means mat and éz’am 
means throne, so way must mean something very similar. 

1 The mat on the tiger. 

12 Tt is interesting to note that the office of Chac, apparently so important at this 
period, was filled at the time of the Spanish conquest by four old men who were merely 
laymen and assistants of the priest (Landa 1900 

1 The word “can hel” is translated in Beltran 1859, p. 228, as meaning dragon 
The fact that cam means serpent and hel is the root of the verb meaning to change 
suggests strongly that this was a serpent headdress similar to those on the bas-reliefs 
of the east chamber of the Temple of the Tigers at Chichen Itza. 

44“Among the twelve priests of Mayapan, one who was very wise married his 
only daughter to a young noble named Achchel. . . . The son-in-law who was well 
instructed in the science of his father-in-law wrote on the fleshy part of his arm certain 
letters of great importance in order to be esteemed and with this distinction settled on 


the coast and established himself at Ticoch where many followed him.’’—Landa 1900, 
p. 290. 
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Tzulim Chan" was at the west. Nauat was the guardian" at 
the south gate. Couoh was the guardian at the east gate. Ah 
Ek was his companion. Ah Tapai Nok'’ Cauich was the name 
of their governor, Hunnac Ceel, he who was cast Jinto the well] 
for Ah Mex Cuc.'* 

“Then they sought one flower. Then they sought the white 
mat. Then they sought two shreds of cloth. Then they sought 
the first fowl. Then they sought the mottled snail. Then 
they sought the white gourds called homa 

“Then they departed and arrived at Ppool where the remainder 
of the Itzas were swollen hen they took for their mothers the 
women of Pool. Then they arrived at Ake where those of Ak 
were born Ake was its name here according to their words 
Then they arrived at Alaa \laa was its name here as they said 
Then they came to Kanholaa hen they came to Tixchel where 
their words and teachings were interpreted Then they arrived 
at Ninum where the words and teachings of the Itzas were 
many. Then they arrived at Chikin Tz’onot. Their faces were 
to the west. Chikin Tz’onot was its name here as they said 


Then they arrived at Tzucopp where they remained apart under 


the anona tree. Tzucopp was its name here as they said. They 
arrived at Cahcab where the Itzas stirred the honey Then it 

C'zulim Chan is mentioned in various prophecies as symbolizing some misfot 
Chakanputur here the Itzas once lost their home milarly mentioned (G ' 
1913, p. 73 

The ord / nit | insiated i I rt 1 al ) 
dictionaries or vocabularies at my disposal. However its use in the phrase on page 67 
of the Chumayel: “ca/ chy th cas our redeemer Jes 
Christ, the guardian of our soul strongly indicates the meaning which I have given 
to it. Canul is the name of a province and a proper name as well It is notewort! 


that the Nahua guards of Mayapan retired to the province of Canul after the dk 
tion of the city. 

7 Ah Tapai Nok means “he with the ornamented mantle 

18 This name would appear to be that of a deified clan ancestor from the follow 
passage on p. 86 of the Chumayel: “It was by them, the four lineages, who came from 
heaven, the sap of heaven, the juice of heaven, the governors, the rulers of the world 
Cacaal Puc, Hooltun Balam, Hochtun Poot, Ah Mex Cuc Chan.” “Heklay tumen 

cantul chibalob—talob li caan—ah kab caan: ytz caanob. u halach uinicob than 


cab—cacaal puc—hooltun balam—hochtun poot ah n c chan.’ 


) 
\p- 
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was drunk by Xkoh Takin (Gold Mask). And the honey was 
stirred and Cabilneba by name drank it. 


Then they arrived at Kikil where they took dysentery. Kikil 
was its name here as they said. Then they arrived at Panabhaa 
where they dug for water. Then they came to Cucuchilhaa 
where they stopped at the deep water. Then they arrived at 
Yalsihon. Yalsihon was the name of the settlement here. Then 


they arrived at Xppitah, also a town. Then they arrived at 


Kancabtz’onot. They departed and then they arrived at 
Tz’ula. Then they came to Pibhaltz’onot. Then they came to 
Tahaac. Thatwasitsname. Thenthey cametoTicooh. Those 
of Cooh insulted them. Ticooh was its name here. Then 


they arrived at Tikal, where they shut themselves in. Tikal 
was its name here. Then they arrived at Timaax where they 
made knaves of themselves. Then they arrived at Buctzotz 
where they covered the hair of their heads. Buctzotz was its 
name here as they said. Then they arrived at Tz’itz’ontun 
where began the seizing of the land by astrongman.'® Tz’iholtun 
was its name here. Then they arrived at Yobain where the 
alligator bewitched them through their maternal ancestor, Ah 
Yamasi, who ruled at the shore of the sea. Then they arrived at 
Sinanche where the devil bewitched them. Sinanche was its 
name here. Then they arrived at Cahchac. Then they arrived 
at Tz’euc. Their companions contended with one another. 
Then arrived the maternal ancestor of their companion and they 
all appeased their wrath together. Tz’emul was its name here. 
Then they arrived at Kini with Xkil Ytzam Pech, Xtz’euc, their 
companion, 

(p. 0) 

and they arrived with Xkil Ytzam Pech,” their chief priest. Then 
they arrived at Baca where the water was poured out by them. 
It was Baca here as they said. Then they arrived at Sabacnail 


19 The expression used here, “chuc luum tz’iiz’,’ is a stock phrase of the prophe- 
cies. See Brinton 1882, p. 127. 

20 A later Ixkil Ytzam Pech is mentioned as the chief of Conkal at the time of the 
Spanish conquest in the Chronicle of Nakuk Pech. Brinton 1882, p. 219. 


— 
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with their maternal ancestor, the first man, Ah Na. This was 
Chel Na, their maternal ancestor. Then they arrived at Benaa 
where they remembered their mother. Then they came to 
Yxil. Then they went to Chulul. Then they arrived at Chichi- 
caan. Then they went to Holtun Chable. Then they came to 
Ytzamna. Then they came to Chubulna. Then they arrived at 
Caucel where they were all cold. It was Caucel here as they said 
Then they arrived at Ucu where they said “Yaucu.”” Then they 
went to Hunucma. Then they arrived at Kinchil. Then they 
went to Kana. Then they arrived at Tixpetoncah. Then they 
arrived at Sahab Balam. Then they arrived at Taccumchakan. 
Then they arrived at Tixbalche. Then they arrived at Uxmal, 
and they departed. Then they arrived at Tixyubak. Then 
they arrived at Munaa where their words were soft. Then they 
went to Oxlochhok. Then they went to Chacacal. Then they 


went to Xocneceh. There were deer there. Then they went to 
Ppustunich. Then they went to Pucnalchac. Then they went to 
Ppencuyut. Then they went to Ppaxueuet. Then they arrived 
at Tixaya. Then they arrived at Tistis by name. Then they 
arrived at Tuchican. Then they arrived at Tixmeuac. 

(p. 7 

Then they arrived at Hunacthi. Then they arrived at 


zel. Then they arrived at Tamusbulna. Then they arrived at Tix- 
can. Then they arrived at Lop. Then they arrived at Cheemiuan. 
Then they arrived at Oxcahuanka. Then they went to Sabacel- 
caan. Then they arrived at Cetelac.* [These are] the names of 
whatever towns there were and the names of the wells, that 
it might be learned, where they passed in their march, to see 
whether this district was good; whether the dwelling places 
were suitable here. They set in order the name of the district 
according to the words of our Lord Dios. He it was who created 


21 Note the numerous word plays in the preceding on the Maya place names 
of which the following are a few examples: 

“Ca talob Tixchel ti chelhi u thanob ti chelhi u canobi” 

“Catun kuchob Ninum ti numhi u thanob ti numhi u canobi” 

“Ca kuchob Tikal ti u kalah ubaobi” 

“Ca kuchob Buctzotz ti u bucinahob u tzotzel u pollobi” 
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the whole world and then also set it in order. They named the 
district, they named the wells, they named the region, they 
named the land, because no one had arrived here, here in Ucalpe- 
ten, when we arrived here. 

“Subinche, Kaua, Cumcanul, Tiemtun where the stones 
descended, Sical, Sacii, Titz’ooc where the prophecy of the katun 
was fulfilled, Timocon, Popola where the mat of the katun was 
spread out. Tipixoy, Uayumhaa, Sabacan, Tinum where they 
said little, Timacal, Popola where they set in order the mat of the 
katun.” 

There was Tixmacculum where they interrupted with words, 
Tz’ithaasbon, Kauil, Tixmex, Kochilla, Tixxocen, Chunpak, Piba 
hul, Tunkas, Haaltunhaa, Kuxbila, Tz’itz’ilche, Ticool, Sitil 
Pech, Chalante, where they appeased their anger, Ytzamthulil, 
Tipikab where they were united in misery. 

(p. 8) 

ansahcab, Tz’itz’omtun together with their maternal an- 
cestor, Tichechoctz’-iitz’, Tz’itz’holtun, Popola, to the south to 
Sinanche. Then they came to Muci, Sacnictecheen, Sotz’il, here 
where they determined the katun together, Multumut was its 
name here, Mutul, Muxuppipp, Ake, Hoctun where they set up the 
first stone, Xocchelbohe, Sahcabhaa, Tzanlahcat, Human where 
there was noisy talk and noisy rumors about them, Chalamte, Pa 
caxua by name, here, as they said, Tekit where the remainder of 
the Itzas were scattered. Beside the well the iguana was swollen, 
Huh was placed here. Then they departed to Tz’otz’ile, Tiab, 
Bituncheen. Then came their entrance into Tipikal, that was the 
name of the well. Then they came out. Then they went to Pochuh, 
that was the name of the well where they roasted the iguana. 


Then they went to Mani where the prophecy was remembered 


*The pop or mat of the katun could mean either the coeflicient of the day Ahau 
for which it was named or the unhappy events prophecied for that katun. In the same 
way the expressions u cuch haab and u cuch kaiun mean either the year and katun 
bearers or the miseries and toil of human existence. This text is worded much the 


same as the entry in the chronicle on p. 74 of the Chumayel which is also printed in 
Brinton 1882, p. 153, “Oxlahun Ahau tzolci pop” which means that the day 13 Ahau 
ending that katun was recorded in due order 

23 Note the name of this town in connection with the Ah Itzim Thul Chac who was 
mentioned at the beginning of our text. 
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somewhat by them. Then they arrived at Titz’aan. Three days 
they were submerged.* Then they went to Ticul, Sacluumcheen, 
Tixtohilcheen where their minds were tranquilized. Then they 
went to Balamkin, the region of the priests, Cheenchomac, Sacnic- 
teeltz’onot, Tiyaxcab, Uman, Oxcum, Sanhil, Ichcansihoo, Ti-noh- 
naa-noh-pat, Poychena, Chulul. Then they arrived at Titzluum 
Cumkal® where the highest point of the region was situated, 
Siepach, Yaxkukul, 
p. 9 
Tixkokob, Tixueue, Tixueue was the name of the well here, 
Uhumtal where one part came out, Tixcanimacal, Tixaan, 
Yumxul where they respected their father-in-law, Holtun Ake, 
Acanqueh, Tichahil, great Mayapan, the fortress, Yokolhaa. 
Then they went to Nabula, Tixmucuy, Tixkanhub, Tz’oyila. 
Then they arrived at Tisip. Tisip they said, Tisip they taught.” 
Then began the establishment of the country and of the rulers. 
There was the priest at Paloncab. There was the priest at Mutu- 
pul, as it was named. The priest at Paloncab was Ah May. 
The priest at Mutupul was Ah Canul, Uayom Chich, a stammerer 
as well, Yucatun Ah Chable, Ah Ichcansihoo, Holtun Balam, his 
son. He it was who took the plain of Yaxum. Then arrived 
the companions of the ruler. These were the friends of the ruler 
in the reign of Tun 11 Ahau as it was called. Then they founded 
the district and established the country. Then they settled 
Ichcansihoo. Then came those of Holtun Ake; and then came 
those of Sabacna. Then arrived the rulers together. These 
were of Sabacna, the head men, the leaders. Then they assembled 
at Ichcanziho. Here was the ix pop ti balam during the reign of 
Holtun Balam, 


pb. 10) 
during the reign of. . . . This was the head man... Xiu, 
‘This phrase, “ox kin tz’amanobi,” recalls the expression “ca kin ts’am, ox kin 


tz’am”’ on p. 44 of the Chumayel, immediately following the creation story translated 
in Martinez 1912, pp. 14-15. 

> Cumkal is called the head of the district and Mani the heart of the land on 
p. 25 of the Chumayel. 

*6 “Sip u than, sip u can” is a stereotyped phrase of the prophecies and means 
literally “error was their talk, error was their teaching.” 
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Tloual also. Chacte was the ruler. Chacte was the land where 
Teppanquis, their priest, seized the government. This was in 
Tabi. There was Ah Ppiste. He measured their land but Lubte 
was the land where they stopped, Uuclubcab. There was Ah 
May; but Ah Accunte established the corners of their land. 
There was Miscit Ahau who cleaned up the land; but the land was 
established by them. There was Hoyahelcab. It was here that 
they came to the use of their reason. They considered the ruler; 
they considered the use of their judgment.*’ 

“Then began the introduction of tribute. Tikuch was where 
the arrival of the tribute of the four men occurred. 11 Ahau was 
the name of the katun when the tribute was handled. At Cetelac 
it was given over. And then the tribute of Holtun Zuiva** came. 
It was at Cetelac where they agreed in their opinions. 13 Ahau 
was the katun when the governors received the tribute. Then 
began their reign. Then they began to be served. Then began 
the arrival of those who were thrown [into the well]. Then they 
began to cast them into the well in order that their prophecy 
might be heard by the ruler. Their prophecy did not come. 
There was Cauich Hunac Ceel. Cauich was the name of the man 
who raised his head at the mouth of the well 
(p. 11) 
at the south.2® Then he was taken up and then came forth the 
declaration of the prophecy. Then began the prophecy. Then 
began the declaring of the ruler. Then he was set in the place 
of the rulers by them. Then began the declaring of the governor. 


*7 The obscure passage consisting of the last few lines is composed largely of 
plays upon words. The story is told in such phraseology that the names of person- 
ages and places on one hand and of the events themselves on the other will be homo- 
nyms. The use of hieroglyphic writing would naturally create sucha literary style and 
it is interesting to note the extent to which it is preserved in certain parts of the 
present text. 

*8 Zuiva is mentioned in*the Chronicle of the Book of Chilam Balam of Mani as 
the country to the west from which the Tutul Xius came to Yucatan (Brinton 1882, 
p. 95). Seler locates itin Tabasco, Xicalanco, or Coatzacualco (Seler 1902-1908, vol 
III, p. 575). Holtun Zuiva means the Cave Zuiva. In this text it appears to sym- 
bolize the Nahua origin of the ruling powers at the time 

*® The stone platform beside the Sacrificial Cenote at Chichen Itza, from which 
the victims were cast into the well, is on the south side. 
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He was not ruler. His title was only Ah Mex Cuc. Then the 
man who was cast [into the well] for Ah Mex Cuc was declared 
ruler. The eagle was his throne. Then he was sought on the 
hill. Then began the taking of the prophecy (or command) of 
this ruler. After that it was declared. Then began the setting 
up of the house on high for the ruler. Then began the con- 
struction of the stairway. Then he was set in the house on high 
in 13 Ahau, the sixth reign. Then began the fulfillment of the 
reign, of the setting up of Ah Mex Cuc near Baca. Then he 
was established. Then began his being respected as a lord.*° 
Then they began to obey him. Then he was served there at 
Chichen. Chichen Ytzam was its name because the Itzas were 
there. Then he took away the stones of the district, the stones 
of the planted fields, the landmarks of the Itzas. They were 
taken away [and thrown] into the water. Then began the 
introduction of misery into Chichen Itza. Then our god departed 
toward the east with Ah Kin Coba. Katun 8 Ahau came. 
8 Ahau was the name of the katun when the reign came to pass. 
Then the change of the katun was declared and the change of the 
ruler was declared.” 
TEX1 

(Chumayel p. 3.) 

“Ah Itz: tzim thul chac: u mektanob; ychcansihoo: uayom 
chich: chich yah kinob: ychcansihoo; canul: yx pop ti balam: u 
catulah kin chable: u yahauob; cabal xiu: yah kinob: uxmal 
chac u mektanob: lay yah kin cuchi: ca ulsabi: hapai can=tu 
chem chan: lay huli: ca uchi kikil pak: te uxmale: tii, ca colabi. 
u cangel. chac xib chace: sac xib chac: colabi u cangel: u cangel 
ix. ek yuan chac: colabi.xan: yx sacbelix: u kaba u chichob: 
chac ek yuuan chac: u yumob: hun yuuan chac:u thupilob: 
uooh: puc u kaba=lay tz’ibtabi: uooh tu tan u kab: ca tz’ibtabi 
uooh. yalanu cal: ca tz’ibtabi: tu tan yoc: ca tz’ibtabi: ychilu 
ppuc u kab ti ah uooh pucil: ma kui: chaccob: =g:halili hahal ku 
ca yumil ti Diose: u kulob tu yitz’atil: mayapan: ah kin coba: 


3°] have translated yum as lord, halach uinic as governor, and ahau as ruler, 


although the nature of the authority exercised by each is most uncertain 
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(p. 4) 

ah kinte ych: paa:e. tzulim chan:ti chikin: Nauat. yahc[anul]l: 
u uol pa ti nohole: Couoh: yah canul: u uol pa til lakin: ah ek: 
u lak: he yahauobe. ah tapai nok cauich: u kaba u halach 
uinicob: hunnac ceel: u pulbeen: ah mex cuci: ca u katah huntulis 
Nicte: ca u katah: sac pop: ca u katah: cappel u tan nok: ca u 
katah: yax ulum: ca u katah: ule: ca u katah: sac homaob: ti 
likulob ca kuchob: ppoole: ti ppolhob: yala ah ytzai: ti tun u naa- 
intahob yx ppoli: ca kuchob Ake: ti sihob: tix Akei: Ake u kaba 
uaye: cu thanob: catun kuchob Alaa: alaa: u kaba uaye: cu 
thanob ca talob: kanholaa. ca talob: tixchel: ti chelhi: u thanobi: 
ti chelhi: u canobi: catun kuchob: Ninum: ti Numbhi: u_ thano- 
bi: tinumhi:u canobi: ah ytzaobi=catun kuchob: chikin tz’onot: 
ti chikintanhi u uichob: chikin tz’onot u kaba uaye:cu thanob: 
catun kuchob: tzuc:oopp: ti u tzucah ubaobi: yalan: opi: tzucop: 
u kaba uaye: cu thanob: catun kuchob cahcab: ti u huytah cab. 
ytzai: ca uki tumenel xkoh takin: ca huytabi:ti cab: ca yukah: 
cabilneba: u kaba: ca kuchob 

(p. 5) 

kikil: ti u canahob: kiknaki: kikil u kaba uaye: cu thanob: ca 
kuchob: panabhaa: ti u panahob hai: ca talob: cucuchil: haa: 
u cuchob tu tamil haai: ca kuchob: yalsihon: yalsihon u kaba 
uaye: cahlic cah=ca kuchob: xppitah: cah xan: catun kuchob: 
kancab: tz’onot: ti likulob: ca kuchob: tz’ula caix tal ob: pibhaltz’- 
onot; catun kuchob: tah: aac:: u kaba: ca tal ob: t Cooh: u kaba: 
ti u manahob: than coohi: ti u manahob: cani: ticoh u kaba 
uaye: ca kuchob: tikal: ti u kalah: ubaobi: tikal u kaba uaye: ca 
talob: timax: ti u maaxtah uba katunobi: ca kuchob buctzotz: 
ti u bucinahob u tzotzel u pollobi: buctzotz u kaba uaye cu 
thanob=ca kuchob:tz’itz’ontun: ti hoppob: chuc lum tz’itz’i: 
tz iholtun u kaba uaye: ca kuchob: yobain: ti u uayintahob ayini: 
tumen u mamobi: ah yamasi: g: yahaulil tu chi kaknab: ca 
kuchob: sinanche: ti u uayintahob cicin sinanche u kaba uaye: 
ca kuchob ti cahchac: ca cuchob: tz’euc: pisilba: u cahob u lakob 
ca kuchob: u mamob: u lak: ti multzemlah yolobi tz’emul u kaba 


uaye: ca kuchob: kini: yicnal xkil ytzam pech: xtz’euc: u lakob ca 
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p. 6) 
kuchob icnal.xkil. ytzam pech: yah [alukiniob: catun kuchob: 
Baca: ti bacchahi: haa tiobi:Baca: uaye: cu thanob: catunkuchob: 
Sabacnail: yicnal u mamob: u chun uinicil ah Nae: lay chelnae: 
u mamob: catun kuchob: te Benaae: tikahi: u naa tiobi: ca talob: 
yxil: catun binob: chulul: ca kuchob chichicaan: catun binob 
holtun chable: ca talob. ytzamna: ca talob. chubulna: ca kuchob: 
caucel: ti ceelchahobi caucel: uaye cuthanob: catunkuchob: ucu: 
ti yalahob: ya u cu: ca binob: hunuc ma: ca kuchobkinchil: 
cabinob: kana: ca kuchob: tixpetoncah: ca kuchob sahab balam: 
ca kuchob tahcumchakan: ca kuchob: tixbalche: ca kuchob: 
uxmal: ti tun likulob ca kuchob: tixyubak: ca kuchob Munaa: 
ti munhi: u thanob: ti munhi u canobi: ca binob oxlochhok: ca 
binob chacakal. ca binob. xocneceh: ceh u uayob ca kuchobi: 
ca binob ppustunich. ca binob pucnalchac: ca binob ppencuyut: 
ca binob: ppaxueuet: ca kuchob tixaya: ca kuchob: tistis: u 
kaba: ca kuchob tu chican:ca kuchob tixmeuac 

p. 7) 

ca kuchob hunacthi: cakuch . . . azal: ca kuchob: tamusbulna: 
ca kuchob: tixcan: ca kuchob: lop: ca kuchob: cheemiuan: ca 
kuchob: oxcahuanka: ca binob: sabacelcaan: ca kuchob: cetelac: 
u kaba cah: macalob: y u kaba cheenob: ca utzac yoheltaual tux 
manob: tan u ximbal ticob: yilaob: ua utz: lay peten: ua unahma 
cahtalob: uay lae: tzol peten u kaba tu thanob: ca yumil ti 
Ds lay tzol peten. lay sihes yokolcab tulacal: layx tzol xan: heob 
lae kabansah peten. u cahob: kabansah cheen u cahob: kabansah 
cacab. u cahob kabansah luum-u cahob; tumen mamac kuchuc 
uaye: uayi ucalpeten ca kuchon uay lae: 

“Subinche: kaua: cumcanul: tiemtun ti: emob ti tuni: sical: 
sacil: ti tz’ooc: ti tz’ooc u than katuni: ti mocon: popola: ti hay 
u pop katuni:—tipixoy: uayumhaa: sabacan: ti num: ti numchi 
thantabobi: ti macal: popola: ti u tzolahob u pop katuni: tix- 
macculum: ti u macahob thani: tz’ ithaasbonkauil: tixmex: ko 
chilla: tix xocen: chunpak: pibahul: tun kaas: haaltunhaa: kuxbila: 
tz itz ilche: ticool: sitilpech: chalamte: ti halhi yolobi: ytzamthulil: 
ti pakab ti paktehobi: 
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(p. 8) 
tiya ... ansahcab: tz’itz’omtun: yetun u mamob: tichechoctz’- 
iitz’: tz’itz’holtun: popola: tu nohol sinanche: ca tal muci: sac 
nicte cheen: sotz’il: uay tumultumtahob katune. multumut u 
kaba: uay mutupule: muxipip:.ake: hoctun: ti cumlahob tu chun 
tuni: xocchelbohe: sahcabhaa: tzanlahcat: human: ti humni than 
yokolobi: ti humni u pectzilobi: chalamte: pacaxua: u kaba uaye: 
cu thanob: tekit ti kit yala ytzaobi: yokolcheen ppuppulni huh: 
huh u uayob cahokobi: tz’otz’ile: tiab: bituncheen: uchci yocolob 
tipikal: ukaba cheen: uchci u tippilob: ca binob poc huh: ukaba- 
cheen:uchci u pocicob huh:ca binob: Manii: ti mankahi thantiobi: 
ca kuchob titz’aan ox kin tz’amannobi: ca bin ticul: sacluumcheen: 
tixtohilcheen: ti tohni:yolobi: cabinob Balam kin: u petennil ah 
kinob: cheenchomac: sac nicteel tz’onot: tivaxcab: uman: oxcum: 
sanhil: ychcansihoo: ti-noh-naa-noh-pat: poychena: chulul: ca 
kuchob tu titzluum cumkal: ti cumlah u titz peteni: siepach: 
yaxkukul: 
(p. 9) 
tixkokob: cuca: . . .:xan: ekolekol: u kaba ch . . .:tixueue: 
tix ueue u kaba cheen uaye: u humtal tal hun hatzi: tix kanimacal: 
ti xaan: yumxul: uchci u yumtic u haan: holtun ake: acanqueh: 
ticooh: ti chahil. ti chac mayapan: ych paa: yokol haa: ca binob: 
Nabula: tixmucuy:tixkanhube: tz’oyila: ca kuchob tisip: ti sip u 
thanobi: ti sip u canobi: ca hopi : u hetz’ luumob. yahauobi: ti 
yanah yah kin paloncabi: heklay yah kinobe mutupul u kaba: 
he ah kin paloncabe: ah may: he ah kin mutupule: ah canul: 
uayom chich ix xan nunili xan: yucatun ah chable: ah ychcansihoo: 
holtun Balam: u mehen: lay u chaah yx yaxum chakane: ti tun 
kuchi: u lak ahauobi: laobi ahau u nup u thanobe: ti yahaulilob 
ti buluc ahau tun: u kaba cuchi: ca u hetz’ah cabobi: caix ti hetz’- 
luumnahobi: caix cahlahobi: ychcaansihoo: ca emob ah holtun 
Ake: ca emob ah sabacnailob: catun kuchob yetun Ahaulilob: 
he ah sabacnaile: u chun uinicil: ah na: catun u molah ubaob te 
ychcansihoo: ti yan yx pop ti balam. tilic yahaulili: holtun balam: 
(p. 10) 

tili yahaulil . . . tz’oy lay uchun uuinicil. copoe . . . xiu 
ix tloual xan: chacte ahau chacte u lumil u chuc yahaulilob: 
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teppanquis: yah kinob: lay ych tabi lae: lay ah ppiste: ppis u 
lumilobe: hetun: lubte u lumil u luubobe: uuc lub cab: ah may 
hetun: accunte: u xukil: u luumob: ah accunte: u xukil ah mis 
Miste u luumob lay miscit ahaue: hetun hetz’ci cab tiobe: lay 
hoyahel cabe: hetunte yahal cab tiobe: tumte ahau: tumte yahal- 
cab: tiobe: ca hoppi yocol patan tiobe: tu chichen: ti kuch uchci 
u kuchul u patan: cantul uinicobe: buluc ahau. u kaba u katunil: 
cuchi: ti baaxlahi patante. cetelace: u pakte: uchi yanile: catun 
emi u patan holtun suhuyva te: cetel ace: ti cethi u thanobi 
oxlahun ahau u katunil cuchi: ti u kamahob patan halach uinicobi: 
cahopi u tepallobi: ca hoppi ti yahaulilobi: ca hoppi u tanlabalob 
ca hoppi u kuchul u pululteob: ca hoppi u pulicob ych cheen: 
ca uyabac u thanob tumenel yahaulili: ma hul u thanob lay 
cauich hun hunah ceele: lay cauich u kaba uinicile: ti cuthi cal tu 
hol cheen 

(p. 11 

cheen: ti nohol catun bini chabil catun hoki yalab u than: ca hopp 
u chabal u than: ca tz’uni u than: ca hoppi yalabal: ahauil: ca 
culhij: ta cuchil ahauuob: tumenob. ca hoppi yalabal halach uini 
cil: ma ahau cuchij= chen u bel ah mex cuc: ca ix alabi ahau u 
pulben: ah mex cuc = coot bin u Nac cabin caxtaui tu uitzil: ca bin: 
tz’uni: u chabal u than lay ahau: la: citun yalabal: catun hoppi: 
u nacsabal: canalnaa: ti ti ahaulil: ca hoppi: u pakal: yebal: 
catun culhi ti canalna: ychil oxlahun: Ahau uactepal. ca tz’uni: 
ukuchulu yabiluthanukin:u. ua ah mex cuc:ukabacau pulal 
Natz’an baca u kin ah mex cuuc ci: ca yetz’cuntabi: ca hoppi u 
yumintauali: ca hoppi u tzicile: tu kaba ah mex cuuc: catun tzici 
catun tanlabi. te tu chicheene: chicheen ytzam. u kaba= tumen 
ti bin ytza ca u lukah u tunil cabi: u tunil uiil cuch ytzam: luk 
cabin ychil haa: catun hoppi yocol numya. te chichen ytzae: 
catun bini te likine: ca ku yicnal ah kin cobfa] talel u cah uaxac 
Ahau katun cuchi uaxac ahau u kaba katun: uchci u tepal catun 
hoki u hel katun catun hoki u hel yahauob: 
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THE FIRST SEASON’S WORK OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL IN FRANCE FOR PREHISTORIC STUDIES 


By GEORGE GRANT MacCURDY\ 


‘- first term of the American School in France for Pre 
historic Studies opened at La Quina in Charente on July 2 
1921, and closed at Gargas in Hautes-P  rénées on Septen 

ber 27th. During this period a small group of American students 
took advantage of an opportunity to obtain a first-hand acquaint 
ance with palaeolithic sites and with methods of prehistori 
research. Nine weeks were spent at La Quina as a base station 

The principal station and the laboratory developed by Dr 
Henri-Martin are now the property of the French Government 
The students had free use of the laboratory. For eight weeks 
they dug in a station adjoining that of the Government, known 
as La Quina M and set aside for their special exploration (fig. 
1, A-C; fig. 4, A). The specimens found included chipped flint 
implements of several varieties, oxide of manganese, show 
ing scraped facets, utilized bone fragments, and many broken 
bones of the animals on which the Neandertal or Mousterian 
race fed. The principal animal remains found were, in the 
order of their abundance, Bos primigenius, bison, horse (two spe 
cies), reindeer, stag, hyena, lion, fox, wolf, wild boar, and some 
Capridae. A part of each day was devoted to cleaning and 
studying the specimens found and identifying the animal species 
represented. 

During several afternoons the School explored a small cave 
in the neighborhood and obtained specimens representing a 
culture horizon different from that of La Quina, namely the 
Magdalenian epoch. For two days they dug in another near-by 
cave known as the Trou du Cluzeau, which had been inhabited by 
Aurignacian man. There they found numerous fossil animal 
bones, many of which bore marks of the teeth of the hyena 
The species determined include Bos primigenius, two species of 
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Fic. 1.—Explorations of the American School in France for Prehistoric Studies: 
A. La Quina M from the highway on July 4, 1921. The deposits to be removed are on 
the left. Photo by A. M. Pond. B. La Quina M on Sept. 9, 1921, taken at right 
angles to the preceding. Photo by MacCurdy. C. One of the 240 cartloads removed 
from the diggings and hauled 1 kilometer. Photo by MacCurdy. D. The station of 
Hauteroche near Chateauneuf (Charente). Photo by MacCurdy. 
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horse, lion, and hyena. Among the artifacts found were Aurigna- 
cian flint blades, a fine bone point, and a hunter’s tally of bone 
(figs. 2 and 3 

The School took advantage of the many invitations of Dr. 
Martin to visit the Government Laboratory founded by him, 
and benefit by a comparative study of the collections therein. 


(fig. 4, B and C). They also had the stimulus occasioned by 


i| 


hunter he Trou-du-Cluzeau (Char 
ent \urignacian epocl Natural size 


visits from persons interested in their work, notably Dr. Henri 
Martin, Dr. Charles Peabody, Chairman of the Board, and Pro 
fessor R. W. Wood of 


by his family. 


Johns Hopkins University, accompanied 


From La Quina two excursions were made in the Dordogne, 


one to Teyjat for a view of the mural engravings on the walls of 


Fic. 3.—Bone point found by the School at the Trou-du-Cluzeau (Charente 
rignacian epoch. Natural size 


the cavern of La Mairie and one to Les Eyzies as a center for a 
week’s stay. Les Eyzies has many attractions. The country is 
picturesque; much of prehistoric interest is set within narrow 
geographic limits but the chief point of interest is that nearly 
every cavern and rock shelter has become a gallery or museum in 
perpetuity. The galleries are the caverns and rock shelters with 
stationary or mural art such as Font-de-Gaume, Combarelles, La 
Mouthe, Bernifal, Cap-Blanc, La Gréze, the Abri du Poisson, and 
La Mairie (fig. 5, B). The museums are the stations in which 
specially prepared sections of the relic-bearing deposits are pro- 
tected from ruthless hands as well as from the elements, and will 
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Fic. 4.—Explorations of the Americaa School in France for Prehistoric Studies 
A. The classic station, known as La Quina A, B, and C. 
to the left. Photo by MacCurdy. 


La Quina M is immediately 
Peyrat near La Quina. 


B. The summer home of Dr. Henri-Martin at 
Photo by MacCurdy. 
Henri-Martin and recently given | 


C. The laboratory founded by Dr. 
v 
MacCurdy. 


y him to the French Government. Photo by 
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ever remain to tell the story of how man lived and how long he 
lived before the dawn of history. 

In two of the rock shelters, one finds not only an exposed 
section of the palaeolithic deposits exactly as they were originally 
laid down, but also a museum in the usual sense of the term—a 
building with cases full of specimens. These are the Abri du 
Chateau in the village of Les Eyzies (fig. 5, A), and Laugerie- 
Basse and Marseilles on the opposite bank of the Vézére River. 
Two of the most striking and instructive sections are to be seen 
at La Ferrassie and Le Moustier—the lower shelter where Hauser 
found a skeleton of the Neandertal race. 

After returning to La Quina for a short campaign and ship 
ping the specimens gathered to museums in the United States, 
the activities of the School were confined largely to visiting public 
and private collections as well as worth-while stations where 
work is either now in progress, or where sections or mural art still 
remain. While at Les Eyzies for example, we were present when 
L. Didon found an animal figure drawn in black on the face of a 
large fallen stone at the rock shelter of Labatut at Sergea 
We also crossed over into Lot and visited two palaeolithic caves 
with mural art recently discovered by the Abbé Lemozi, Marcena¢ 
and Ste.-Eulalie. 

Before leaving Charente, the Director was elected to honor- 
ary membership in the Société Archéologique et Historique de 
la Charente. From Angouléme, the School visited the rock shel 
ter of Hauteroche near Chateauneuf (fig. 1, D) and dug for an 
afternoon, finding a number of specimens. The following day they 
explored the sand and gravel pits of Carmagnac at Les Planes, 
where splendid sections of loess, sand, and gravel are exposed and 
where Acheulian and Aurignacian flint implements have been 
found (fig. 5, C). Several typical specimens were given to the 
Director by Monsieur Carmagnac, owner of the pits. 

From Angouléme en route for the French Pyrénées, the 
School made several stops; at La Rochefoucauld to see the 
Fermond collection now in the possession of Dr. Homme, and a 
collection gathered during the present summer at a cave near 
Placard by Professor P. A. Ragout. With Professor Ragout, we 
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Fic. 5.—Explorations of the American School in France for Prehistoric Studies: 
A. The Abri du Chateau, Les Eyzies. The restored portion of the Chateau is now a 
museum. In the foreground is a portion of the village. Photo by MacCurdy. B. 
Entrance to the cave of La Mairie at Teyjat (Dordogne). Photo by MacCurdy. C. 
Sand pit of Carmagnac at Les Planes, near Angouléme. The relic-bearing levels are 
indicated by the two men with tools. Photo by MacCurdy. 
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later visited the cave where he has found a culture sequence 
representing the Aurignacian and Magdalenian epochs as well as 
the neolithic period and the bronze age. His finds also include 
an example of palaeolithic art—an engraving of one of the Cervidae 
on bone. We dug for awhile at the great cave of Placard and at 
the rock shelter of Bois-du-Roc in the immediate neighborhood. 

Our next stop was at the Brive in Corréze, where the Abbé 
Bardon was our guide. He showed us the local collections and 
with him we visited a series of palaeolithic stations a short distance 
from Brive: Grotte-des-Morts, Raysse, Coumba-del-Bouitou, La- 
coste, Préaubert, Combe-a-Negre, the Grotte-de-Champs, and 
Bos-del-Ser (Bois-du-Soir). The Abbé Bardon is at present 
digging at Bos-del-Ser and we were permitted to dig with him for 
half a day, finding a series of Aurignacian flint implements. At 
Raysse, the Grotte-des-Morts, and the Grotte-de-Champs, we also 
found a few valuable specimens. 

The trip from Brive to Toulouse was broken at Rocamadour 
and at Cahors. At Rocamadour, we met by appointment the 
Abbé Jean Bouyssonie and with him visited several local sites 
and the private collection of Armand Viré, Delégué du Minis- 
tére de l’Instruction Publique et des Beaux-Arts pour les Monu- 
ments Prehistoriques et Historiques in the department of Lot. 
For a half day we dug with Viré at Crozo-de-Gentillo, which 
exhibits a culture sequence comprising the Aurignacian and 
Magdalenian epochs, as well as the Iron Age. Later, under the 
guidance of a local prehistoric archaeologist, Monsieur André 
Niederlander, we explored a neolithic dolmen and a tumulus. 

The museum at Cahors proved to be well worth a visit because 
of the several palaeolithic collections it contains, notably those 
from Les Cambous, Cavart, Roussignol, and Coual. 

Professor Emile Cartailhac,' dean of palaeolithic cave explorers, 
has made of Toulouse an important center of prehistoric research. 
The student in this field must needs see him and the collections 
he has formed at the Musée de St.-Remo and at the Natural 
History Museum. Moreover, Toulouse is a convenient point 
from which to make a tour of the palaeolithic stations in Haute- 


1 Since deceased. A memorial notice appears on page 113 of this issue. 
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Garonne, Ariége, and Hautes-Pyrénées. From Toulouse we 
went to Ussat and Niaux, both near Tarascon, where one finds 
the local forester whose presence is essential on the occasion of a 
visit to the cavern of Niaux. We also had the good fortune to 
meet Dr. Cuguillére, who showed us the Grotte-des-Eglises at 
Ussat. Here Dr. Cuguillére recently discovered palaeolithic 
mural drawings, including the figure of a wild goat and a tecti- 
form sign with a human figure lying beneath it, all three in red; 
also a bison in black. In one section of the cave, neolithic 
sepultures have been found. Only two weeks before our arrival 
Dr. Cuguillére discovered in the neighboring Grotte-de-l’ Hermite 
a mural drawing in yellow ochre of a human form resembling 
the statue menhir figures, and hence presumably of neolithic age. 

Niaux is a great and attractive cavern replete with human 
interest because of its having been a palaeolithic shrine. Numer- 
ous drawings in oxide of manganese, especially of the bison and 
horse, and signs both in red and black testify to this fact. There 
is also the realistic figure of a fish sketched in tlhe fine clay of the 
cavern floor. At two points we stopped to pick up some neo- 
lithic potsherds that had been dug from the cavern floor. Across 
the valley of the Vic-de-Sos from Niaux is the Grotte-de-la-Vache 
which was inhabited during the Magdalenian and Azilian epochs. 
Engravings on bone have been found there, also Magdalenian 
harpoons of reindeer horn and Azilian harpoons of staghorn. 
The Garrigou collection from La Vache may be seen in the 
museum at Foix, which well repays a visit. 

Between Foix and St. Girons (but not on the main road) lie 
two important caves, that of Portel with mural art and that of 
Mas-d’Azil. The principal treasures of Mas-d’Azil are now in 
museums, principally at St.-Germain-en-Laye. There are two 
stations: the one on the left bank, the type station for the Azilian 
epoch, is now but a memory since nothing remains but the site; 
the one on the right bank retains traces of mural drawings and 
engravings, including figures of the bison, reindeer, and horse. 
In the station on the right bank, many portable objects of art were 
found. Over the two stations and the Arise that flows between 
is a great natural arch of limestone 51 meters wide by 48 meters 
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high, beautiful to look upon, a roof that served to shelter man as 
early as the Magdalenian epoch, during the neolithic, bronze and 
iron ages, and even down to the period of the religious wars, and 
which is not yet in need of repair. 

For sheer beauty of natural scenery as well as for the human 
interest attaching thereto, the two adjacent caves of Tuc- 
d’Audoubert and the Trois-Fréres are pre-eminent. They are in 
the commune of Montesquieu-Avantes (Ariége) on the property 
now belonging to Count Bégouen, whose summer home, “Les 
Espas,”’ is only about a kilometer from the caverns. These we 
conveniently visited from St. Girons, eight kilometers distant, 
after Count Bégouen had shown us the collections—artifacts of 
flint, bone, and reindeer horn, engravings and fossil animal bones 

which he and his three sons, Max, Jacques, and Louis (the 
‘“Trois-Fréres’’) had dug from the floors of the caverns. 

The entrance to Tuc d’Audoubert which was discovered in 
July, 1912, is by means of a boat on a small subterranean stream 
(the Volp). In no other cavern inhabited by palaeolithic man 
are the stalactites and stalagmites so many and so beautiful. 
Of the series of galleries two are appropriately named: Salle 
Cartailhac and Salle des Noces. Seductive as these are, the 
smaller and plainer gallery of the bisons (discovered in October, 
1912) is even more attractive. The two bison figures modeled in 
clay on the cavern floor and almost completely in the round are in 
turn stupefying, bewildering, and admirable. This group repre 
sents perhaps more nearly than any other one thing the sum 
total of the cave man’s mode of thought and life. Near this 
large group Count Bégouen found a small clay figure of a bison 
in the round. Being wholly detached from its matrix, this figure 
was removed and is now in the National Museum at Saint-Ger- 
main. Before leaving Tuc d’Audoubert, one will notice numerous 
palaeolithic footprints in the clay, also several superb engravings 
of various animal forms. 

The cavern of Trois-Fréres was discovered in July, 1914, 
through a pit opening therein from the summit of the hill. This 
pit had trapped many an unwary beast in Quaternary iimes, as 
witness the several almost complete skeletons of bison, reindeer, 
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etc., in the Bégouen collection at Les Espas. No wonder it had 
escaped for so long the keen eye of the modern explorer. Like 
Tuc, Trois-Fréres is a series of galleries connected by corridors. 
Quaternary man had a more convenient way of entering these 
than by the overhead pit, probably by way of the Grotte d’Enléne, 
which Count Bégouen later found to be connected with the 
Trois Fréres series, and which now serves as the entrance to the 
latter. If Tuc has its bisons in clay, Trois-Fréres has its sorcerer, 
the most remarkable one of some hundreds of engravings which 
ornament the walls of the terminal gallery of the lower level. 

The figure of the sorcerer, about 75 cm. in length, is situated 
high on the wall at one end and dominates the entire gallery. 
It is completely engraved, while the outlines of certain parts of 
the figure are further emphasized by the application of black 
paint. The figure is that of a man, masked and sporting a 
horse’s tail. The body is in profile with the head turned full- 
face toward the observer. The sorcerer is in motion though 
little more than half erect. The legs and feet are typically human 
and from between the half-flexed legs the sexual organs are brought 
intentionally to view. The arms are passive and abbreviated. 
The mask is seen in the long hairy upright ears, above and between 
which rises a pair of stag antlers. 

The bisons of Tuc, the sorcerer of Trois-Fréres; 
The one is a priest, the other a prayer. 

Tuc and Trois-Fréres were occupied by both Aurignacian and 
Magdalenian man and it is probable that the two were united in 
Quaternary times by a corridor. Portable objects of art were 
found both in Tuc and in Trois-Fréres; and a beautifully carved 
dart-thrower was found by Count Bégouen years ago in the cave 
cf Enléne, which is now used as an entrance to Trois-Fréres. 
One should not visit these caverns, unless he is prepared to give 
at least a day to each. 

The last two caverns visited by the School were Marsoulas 
in Ariége near Salies-du-Salat and Gargas in the commune oi 
Montrejeau. Both are protected by iron gateways as the walls 
were decorated by palaeolithic artists. The principal figure at 
Marsoulas is that of a bison painted in red. At Gargas there 
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are many mural figures of the human hand—negative imprints 
in a red or black field. Many of these show the loss of one or 
several fingers. There are also mural figures of the bison, mam 
moth, and horse. The contents of the floor deposits prove that 
Gargas was inhabited by cave man for a long period of time, 
beginning with the Mousterian and ending with the upper 
Aurignacian epoch. 

This sketch will serve to indicate the major activities of 
the School during the first term of the first year of its existence. 
They were undertaken in the spirit of the pioneer, who has no 
precedents to break and none to observe. And if, perchance, 
some precedents have been established, the Director should be 
the first to acknowledge that he already is aware of many oppor- 
tunities for improvement in the program of the second year. 
But suggestions along this line can best be embodied in a series 
of recommendations to his successor, rather than in a report of 
this kind. The second term’s work in Paris and the third term in 
the field next spring are being planned to enable the students to 


explore the prehistoric fields not already covered by them 


Paris, FRANCE. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 
Man and his Past. O. G. S. CRAwWForD. Oxford University Press: 

London, 1921. 227 pp. 

The large number of books on anthropological subjects now 
appearing in England is marked by one well above the average of 
these publications. While based almost entirely on a study of 
Roman roads in England, it is an excellent text book for archaeologi- 
cal students in any country. The author starts with the idea of the 


‘ 


earliest flint implements as ‘‘extra-corporeal limbs’’ and traces the 
factor of tools in the development of man. 

The content of archaeology is treated fully and the alliance 
between anthropology and history is brought out in a way second 
only to that in James Harvey Robinson’s Vew History. The common 
sense approach to field methods, the isolation of periods from the 
study of types, the intensive examination of regions and cultures 
are all worthy of mention. The time aspect of archaeology is con- 
trasted with the space aspect of geography. There is an important 
chapter on “Value” in archaeology. The author writes entertain- 
ingly on the suggestion of General Pitt Rivers that the word ‘‘impor- 
tance” be excluded from scientific dictionaries. 

Another chapter on “Distributions” as showing areas of habita- 
tion in contrast to trade specimens, and the interpretation of chance 
finds are subjects useful in any field. The illustration of his methods 
by the work on Roman roads is clear and concise. This book, 
although perhaps not intended as a work on field methods, may 
well take its place along with other books on this subject of a far 
more technical nature. 

A. M. T0zzER 
AMERICA 
Mythology of All Races. Vol. XI: Latin-American Mythology. 

HARTLEY BuRR ALEXANDER, Ph. D., Professor of Philosophy, 

University of Nebraska. Marshall Jones Co.: Boston, 1920. 

Pp. xvi, 424, 2 figs., 42 pls. 

As in the companion volume of this series on North America, the 
author has amply fulfilled his purpose of presenting the mythical 
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material of the area in question. There is no attempt at interpreta- 
tion or discussion of the various aspects of the complicated and 
disconnected mythologies of Latin-America. He has seemingly 
been through an immense mass of literature and has not neglected 
the early historical authorities so numerous in this field. It is 
they, in fact, who give him the greater amount of his material. He 
has only partially availed himself of the material contained in the 
Mexican and Maya codices. Seler’s interpretation of some of the 
Mexican manuscripts has been used to some extent. 

This book covers practically the same field as one by Lewis 
Spence, The Myths of Mexico and Peru, published in 1913. This 
present volume treats the subject with much more thoroughness and 
with far greater intelligence in the use of the authorities. There is a 
great deal of ethnological and archaeological material in this volume; 
in some chapters it bulks larger than the data more purely mythical 
in character. This is to be excused, especially in some cases in 
South and Central America, where there is little known concerning 
the mythology of many sections of the country. 

As in all volumes of this series, the numerous illustrations are 
beautifully made, many of them in color, but in only a few cases is 
there any reference to them in the text. It is regrettable that, from 
the point of view of the student, these illustrations have little addi- 
tional value and they have undoubtedly added greatly to the cost 
of the volumes in the series. 

A. M. TozzEr 


AFRICA 


The Akamba of British East Africa; An Ethnological Monograph. 
GERHARD LinpBLom. 2d edition, enlarged. Upsala: Appel- 
berg, 1920. 8°; xm, 607 pp. (Archives d’Etudes orientales, vol. 
17.) 

Die K pelle: ein Negerstamm in Liberia dargestellt auf der Grundlage von 
Eingeborenen-Berichten. Mit zwei Nachtrigen: Texte in der 
Golasprache und Kpelle-Beitrige von H. DIEDRICH 
WESTERMANN. Gé6ttingen: Vanderhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1921. 
8°; xv1, 552 pp. (Quellen der Religionsgeschichte, no. 9.) 

Two important monographs relating to African peoples have 
recently appeared—one Lindblom’s Akamba, dealing with a Bantu 


population, the other, Westermann’s K pelle, with true Negroes. They 
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are alike in that their authors are primarily linguists, but both 
books are purely ethnographic. Both volumes are numbers in 
extended series, not all the volumes in which will directly interest the 
anthropologist. 

Lindblom’s book is in English. Its author is a Swede and much 
of the monograph was originally printed as a university dissertation. 
It has now been expanded and many new chapters have been added. 
As it now appears it is a volume of more than six hundred pages. 
While the author has done remarkably well in expressing himself in a 
foreign tongue, there are naturally some errors in grammar and some 
peculiarities of expression, which do not, however, give rise to misun- 
derstanding. There is a certain heaviness of style that makes the 
book difficult to read, but the matter is important and the conscien- 
tiousness of the author is everywhere evident. Apparently it is his 
first ethnological work, giving the impression that he has worked 
from a questionnaire; he painfully emphasizes the non-presence of 
things as carefully as their presence (not a bad thing in itself, though 
it becomes ostentatious when suggesting absences which would be 
certainly known from the positive data); he goes quite out of his way 
also to make comparisons with other peoples and other cultures, 
even when the comparison will lead nowhere. 

There is no lack of printed matter regarding the Akamba, some 
of which is excellent; Lindblom, however, gives us much fuller mate- 
rial than has ever before been offered. It isthe result of more than a 
year of concentrated study. In his writing of native words the author 
uses a special alphabet. He assumes the reader’s acquaintance with 
it and nowhere gives an explanation of it, though it abounds in strange 
and repellent characters, difficult to the eyesand conveying sounds as 
to the nature of which the uninstructed reader may only guess. It is 
possible that his scientific alphabet is used throughout the Archives 
of which his work is a number, or that he explains it in his linguistic 
works; it may even be that his alphabet may have some currency 
among ethnological writers—but even so, he should not assume that 
his readers all know what has been done by specialists in phonetics, 
and should give a page of explanation. 

The Akamba are a Bantu people, living in the northeast corner of 
the great Bantu area. They are one of the largest tribes in British 


East Africa. They occupy a region which measures about 225 


kilometers from north to south, about 130 kilometers from east to 
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west. Some Akamba are also scattered here and there in British East 
Africa. These are usually descendants of groups that were driven 
to find new homes in times of famine. Such Akamba preserve their 
language and customs fairly pure, are loath to marry into the tribes 
among whom they live, and maintain communication with their kins 
men in the old home; they are, however, looked down upon by these 
The population of the Akamba in Ukamba proper is officially taken 
at 230,000. Their language, Kikamba, is perhaps next to Kisuaheli, 
“the lingua franca of East Africa” in importance. The land they 
occupy is one of hillocks and plains—the latter being overgrown with 
thorny brush. Water is scant, there being no lakes and most of the 
streams going dry soon after the rainy season. The people are 
agricultural, but also raise cattle and goats, which form their chief 
wealth. Their neighbors, the Masai, surpass them in cattle-raising 
and have a better country for herds. 

From a treatise that covers the entire range of tribal activities, it is 
not easy to make profitable quotation. We can mention but a few 
matters which Lindblom gives in detail. Totemism is irregularly 
and uncertainly developed in Africa, both among Bantu and true 
Negroes. Lindblom finds it quite clearly among the Akamba. He 
lists nineteen totems, seventeen of which are derived from animals, 
one from a plant, one from an inanimate substance. Among them 
are lion, hyena, bushbok, long-tailed monkey, bat, parrot, wild fig 
tree, iron-sand. Curiously, the elephant, rhinoceros, giraffe, and 
crocodile seem not to be totem animals. That the totems he lists 
are really such is shown by Lindblom’s characterization of totemism. 
He says: “‘a totem is some animal, or less often a plant or inanimate 
object, which is thought to stand in a certain relation to a certain 
group of individuals. 1) the totem applies to a certain group of 
individuals (a clan) between whom marriage is prohibited; 2) these 
individuals believe that they are in some way akin to the totem, 
often that they are descended from it; 3) there exists a mystic bond 
between the individual and his totem animal.” All this is common- 
place, but the word is constantly used with so little care by writers 
on African peoples, that it is necessary to ask in each case what the 
writer means when he says “‘totemism.” 

Cicatrization, either as a tribal mark, sign of initiation, or 
decoration, is common among both Bantu and Negroes, and shows 
up finely; tattooing is less common, but occurs, and tattoo designs are 


far more evident on the dark skin than would be expected; there is a 
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third method of producing permanent patterns upon the body that is 
less common than either. It is staining, which I observed among 
only one of more than a score of Congo peoples. It occurs among 
the Akamba and of it Lindblom says: 


On the face, cheeks, etc., figures representing the sun and moon are most 
common. They are black, darker than the skin. The skin is scratched 
with the rough stalks of a plant (galium?); powdered root of the plumbago, 
dipped in milk or sugar-cane juice is placed on the wound, left there for the 
night and then removed. The operation is said to be very painful; the sur- 
face swells, ‘burns like fire and one cannot sleep at night.’ (p. 392). 


One thing which Lindblom repeatedly mentions is ceremonial 
coitus. Sex relation taboos are common on the undertaking of 
important enterprises, and are often mentioned by writers. Re- 
quired and ceremonial coitus may be equally common but it is rarely 
stated. Our author calls attention to it often, stating the occa- 
sions on which it takes place. In both abstention and required 
indulgence there is no doubt always some underlying idea of magic. 
Thus, when cattle are out in pasture, it is injurious to them and 
may cause their death, if the owner has relations with his wife; so, 
also, in case there is an infectious disease among the cattle, the medi- 
cine man may forbid sexual intercourse to the owner. On the other 
hand, when newly acquired cattle are brought home the owner 
has coitus with his wife to insure that the cows calve well. No 
doubt ceremonial coitus is common and will be found widely dis- 
tributed if sought. 

Oaths are significant among Africans and have often been reported. 
Rarely, however, have we as full detail as Lindblom gives regard- 
ing the swearing over the Kipiteu. (To avoid repeating this un- 
spellable term we shall refer to it as K.) Lindblom says: 


In trials judges resort to K. and let both parties swear that they are 
right. The breaking of an oath thus made is followed by death: hence the 
guilty party either confesses or refuses to swear. At the end of the trial the 
parties may thus swear to abide by decision, or to honest intentions, or to 
keep an agreement. There are many forms of K. Common is the tusk of a 
wart-hog or the horn of an antelope filled with all sorts of things and prepared 
by a medicine man. Its cost is high—one or more oxen, or the equivalent. 
The ingredients are foodstuffs as beans or maize; rust, slag and other smith- 
refuse (=“iron excrement”), fat from dead people, and earth collected 
before the first rain of the year. In swearing over it, it is placed upon three 
small stones to prevent its touching the ground; acacia twigs are laid about 
it; the person or persons taking the oath stand upon stones set for the pur- 
pose; he, or they, hold a twig of mukuliva. In the oath the swearer 
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demands to be eaten by the K. if he is false and strikes it with the twig 
As being dangerous, the K. is not kept in the village or in the house, nor neat 
cultivated fields, but in the wild, in some hole under stones. When its 
services are required application is made to the owner, to whom a goat is 
given. It may not be touched with the naked hands; they must be smeared 
with fat; it is bound around with bast for carrying, and carried by it; the 
carrier may not change his hands, but may rest it down on the ground on the 
side of the carrying hand; warning must be cried to those met, in order that 
they may get out of harm’s way; the carrier is under sex-relations taboo 
This powerful oath-fetish 
civil courts. p 173. 


is in constant use and is adopted in the English 


The Akamba give considerable attention to beekeeping. Keep 
ing of bees is common throughout East Africa but we do not always 
have definite information concerning it. It is no doubt much the 
same everywhere. Lindblom says: 


Akamba beehives are hollowed out tree-trunks of from a half-meter to one 
meter in length: the ends are closed with thin pieces of wood fitted inside 
the rims, and supplied with two entrance holes; on the lower side is the 
owner’s mark. Only certain kinds of wood are used for hives. The hives 
are set up in trees, not seldom as many as a dozen in a tree; they are either 
placed in a fork or hung from a branch. 


rhe supporting lianas are fastened 
around the middle of the hive, which is hung inclined; the liana is fastened 
to a hook and a second hook is attached to the branch. They are often 
placed high up and far out. Importance of the industry varies locally; 


Ikutha one man may own as many as 200 to 300. 


To tempt bees into a new 
hive, it is smoked by burning an aromatic wood 


; certain other woods are 
burned about it to keep snakes away. 


African bees are fierce; to render then 
gentle a lizard is put into the hive and a bit of honeycomb which has been 
rubbed against a bit of mutton; the bees are now ordered to be peaceful 
(The lizard and the sheep are peaceful creatures Honey is gathered after 
dark, when the bees are chilled and sluggish. Some combs are left in the 
hives to prevent their abandonment. The honey is taken home in triangular 
goat-skin bags. Honey is extracted three or four times a year and is stored 
in wooden cylinders with leather lids, which are hung to the roof-props of 
the hut. Akamba like to eat honey, but it is chiefly prized for beer-making 
When an owner of beehives dies, his nearest relatives go out to tell the bees, 
throwing small stones or clods of earth to attract their attention, “Wake up 
you bees! Your owner is certainly now dead, but because of that you must 
not cease to work and gather honey.” (p. 499 


Origin stories usually contain little that is reliable. Lindblom 
gives a number, among them those narrating the origin of the Akamba, 
the origin of the care of cattle, the origin of poultry. While any 
one of these singly may have no great significance, the compari- 
son of them gives some hints that might lead to interesting results. 
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We close this review with the story of the origin of the Akamba 
given, unlike our preceding quotations, in the words of the author): 


A very long time ago a woman gave birth to three boys, who were called 
Mukavi (Masai), Mukikuyu and Mukamba. The boys grew up, took 
wives, and each man built his village. And they had children, who had 
different words. Mukavi got milk and blood, while Mukikuyu and Mukamba 
got beans, sweet potatoes and other food from the fields. But they also 
wanted cattle and they went to Mukavi and asked for a cow for each of their 
children. Mukavi refused to give them any, saying: ““You have got other 
food, which I have not got. I have my cattle and nothing else. If you wish 
to fight, I don’t mind.” Mukikuyu and Mukamba said: “Let us take our 
young men and seize the cattle by force.’ And they gathered together 
their children, went to the Masai’s village and, after a fight, took a great 
many cattle, which they drove away. But, in the night, while the warriors 
were asleep, the Masai came and took away most of the animals. In the 
morning the Akamba and the Akikuyu came to blows about the remainder 
and then each went off in enmity to his own district. When an old Akamba 
nears his end he says to hissons: “Along timeagothe ancestor of the Akamba, 
Akikuyu and Masai was one and the same man. But our relation and 
friendship died because of cattle. When I die now, take care not to come to 
blows because of cattle.” (p. 354). 


The second of these African monographs is Westermann’s 
K pelle. It is a book of the same size as Lindblom’s and the author’s 
fundamental object was linguistic study, although his native ‘‘texts”’ 
and his special linguistic results will appear elsewhere. It is the first 
serious attempt to present the ethnography of any Liberian people. 
Sir Harcy Johnston summarized what was known of Liberian tribes 
in his well-known work, Liberia; his summary may still be a back- 
ground or foundation for study. Delafosse, who lived in the 
country, gave valuable material regarding the relationship and 
grouping of Liberian tribes. Ellis, a colored man, wrote a good 
popular work about the Vai (or Vei). There is considerable ma- 
terial about the peoples of Sierra Leone, some of whom overlap into 
Liberia. But none of these, nor all of them together, gives us as 
full information as this new book. 

Westermann spent but four months in the field collecting his 
material. But he had behind him years of study upon the languages 
and life of Negro tribes. His Wérterbuch d. Ewesprache was published 
in 1905; his Kpese-Sprache in Liberia (Kpese= Kpelle) appeared in 
1910; his studies upon linguistic groups of the western Sudan are 
favorably known; his Shilluk People deals with a population in the 
eastern half of the true Negro belt. In Liberia he headquartered at 
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the American Lutheran mission at Mecklenberg, one of the most 
practical and successful missions in West Africa, where he had the 
hearty coéperation of the missionaries and the constant use of their 
native helpers. Among these missionaries was the Rev. H. Rohde, 
who contributes a supplementary chapter and is frequently men- 
tioned or quoted in the body of the book. Accompanied by mis- 
sionaries or native helpers, Dr. Westermann visited some of the 
Kpelle villages. From this work in the villages, labor with helpers 
at the mission, and a wide and critical reading, he has produced a 
truly valuable work. It is printed in German and is based upon 
native texts, which were written or dictated by twelve natives, all of 
whom he names and characterizes. The actual Kpelle texts are not 
here reproduced; they will appear in his later linguistic study; trans- 
lations of them into German are given in full. The author’s method 
is, under each section of the material, to give first an introduction in 
his own words in which he makes a well-organized and straightforward 
statement of the facts to be gleaned from the texts, completing it 
with information from the missionaries and written sources. The 
texts upon which this statement is based are then presented, with 
abundant explanatory footnotes. There are, of course, preliminary 
chapters upon the land, tribal characteristics, and the neighbors 
of the Kpelle. Then follow chapters upon industries or occupations, 
family and social organization, language, cosmic and religious ideas, 
and stories. These are all presented in the way already described 
first a careful introductory statement, then the supporting texts. 
The last chapter is the life history of William Kwei Pedersen, who 
was the most trusted of his native helpers and the writer of some 
of the best texts. Two supplementary chapters complete the work 
one being Gola-texts (mirchen), the other Mr. Rohde’s contribution 
of Kpelle material. 

The Kpelle live in western Liberia. They came from the 
northeast and are moving towards the southwest, crowding upon 
the Gola. Linguistically they belong to the Mandingo or Mande 
group, which is divided into two divisions, known as the fan and the 
fu sections, according to their word for ten. The Kpelle belong to 
the fu section, which is the southern of the two. Culturally, how- 
ever, they show greater relation to the Kru tribes of the coast who 
form a well marked and distinctive group. In their secret societies 
and myths also the Kpelle are like the Kru. Their snake worship 
and human sacrifice, however, are Mandingo traits. Under the term 
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Kpelle our author recognizes six sub-tribes, each with its own tribal 
name. Kpelle villages are rarely large, ranging from 8 to 80 huts. 
Counting three persons to a hut, Westermann estimates the total 
population of the Kpelle at 103,500. A characteristic feature of the 
Kpelle seems to be a certain servility; Kpelle slaves are numerous 
among the surrounding tribes. 

Professor Westermann works out a list of West Liberian tribes 
that will be useful for reference. He carefully works out the syn- 
onymy, bringing together all the names that have been used by 
earlier authors. We will not enter into synonymic details, for 
which the reader should refer to the book itself, but the simple 
list is as follows: 1. Kpelle; 2. Gbande; 3. Gbunde; 4. Loma; 
5. Weima; 6. Mende; 7. Vai; 8. De; 9. Bassa; 10. Bele; 11. Kisse. 
Westermann, like Lindblom, uses a scientific alphabet, for which 
he gives no key. It is less offensive to the eyes and easier to guess 
at its pronunciation than is the case with Lindblom’s. That the 
two are markedly unlike shows that neither author is justified in 
assuming that the reader will know the characters without help. 

One of the most important parts of the work is that which deals 
with the two great secret societies—the men’s Poro society and the 
women’s Sande. The information is as full as the carefully guarded 
secrecy of the societies admits. That both are old, and have re- 
mained practically unchanged for many years is shown by the quo- 
tation and comparison of the descriptions of many writers. The 
author here brings together practically everything that has been 
written on the subject by direct observers. 

That our insistence upon a rigid and limited use of the word 
totemism is not amiss is shown by the wide significance that Wester- 
mann gives to the word. He excuses this by the plea that a single 
native word is applied to all of the four things he includes under 
it. This may be so, but none of the material he presents seems to be 
totemism in the strict sense of the word. ‘‘Totem”’ is derived from 
an American Indian (Algonkian) word. . When we use the word, the 
thing intended should be, at least in some degree, like what the 
Algonkians meant by it. Totemism, strictly defined, really exists 
among the Akamba; it may exist among the Kpelle, but Westermann 
gives no actual illustration of it. He says: 


The honored animals fall into four classes; 1. Actual animals, as the 
embodiment or dwelling-place of ancestors. To these belong the “holy 
fish” mentioned by Néel, the sacred snakes of the Loma, as well as the flocks 
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of weaver birds which maintain themselves nearthe towns. . . . 2. Actual 
animals whose helpful qualities one would draw to himself—leopards, ele 
phants, etc. Here also are honored plants and natural phenomena 


3. Animals which—according to the ideas of the natives—have become de 
mons; chimpanzee or forest-devil, sea-cow or water-man, great snakes, also 
apparently mountain-men. . . 4. The animals already mentioned as set 
apart for sacred ends—goats, bullocks, etc. They have quite a different 
character from numbers 1 to 3. 


Regarding all these animals our author gives many and interesting 
details, but should he call them totems? 

Westermann devotes much space and gives much attention to 
the stories, mirchen. He gives the translations of many Kpelle 
stories. For comparative purposes he also gives us a cluster of Gola 
stories and copies the Mende stories already printed by Migeod and 
others. He thus brings together a mass of material that is fairly 
uniform and represents one myth area, which can be profitably 
studied and analyzed. He seeks to isolate the story elements or 
motives. He finds, as usual of course, that there are really only a few 
of these and that they recur again and again, variously combined, in 
one story after another. He works out a list of such myth-motives, 
which is useful for reference: (a) in testing stories from other tribes 
of the same group and myth-cycle; and (b) in analysis of myths of 
other African areas with the purpose of working out similar tables for 
them. His list follows: 


MARCHEN MOTIVES OF THE KPELLE, GOLA, AND MENDE 
The deeds of magician-children 
1. Magician children set out to seek adventure. 


Magician-children as rescuers (Rescue Marchen) 


A magician-child rescues his lost, wandering brother. 
They rescue their carried-away sister from the power of the wood 


4. He assists his father against the wood-devil 
5. They free their home from the plague of the wood-devil 
6. They rescue their sister and her husband from the power of the wood 


7. Adhesion to the rock. 
Magician-children as avengers (Vengeance-marchen) 
8. Son of an abused woman fights against his father. 
(The preceding numbers contain the chief motive of a story. The next 
following enter as incidental parts, and secondary motives in the stories.) 
9. Magician-children and adventure-seeking-children are born or grow 
up in the bush—instead of in the town—and under unusual circumstances. 


devil. 
devil. 
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10. Magician-children break their food-dishes after finishing their meal— 
apparently because it has become magically powerful through contact, and 
ought not to come into strange hands. 

11. One of the pair of adventurers goes up a stream (or to the interior), 
the other down the stream (or coastward). 

12. One (or both) of them sets a fixed point of time for his return (or 
their meeting again). 

13. They thrust their hands through solid bodies. 

14. One kills men and animals by pointing or gestures. 

15. The helpful old woman. 

16. The magician-boy is burned (by his own people). 

17. The wood-devil eats human flesh; his wife deceives him with 
animal flesh. 

18. The wood-devil is killed, usually burned. 


Animals, trees, and rocks as helpers of men (Help him who helps you) 
I. Animals. a) Positive: the helpful beasts 
. The helpful animals give valuable service to their benefactor. 
19. The helpful animals give valuab] to their | factor 
») Negative: the ungrateful mar 
b) Negative: the ungrateful man 


20. The man is punished because he does not keep his promise to the 
animal. 


II. Rocks and Trees 
21. Rocks and trees. 
The magical horn-of-plenty 


22. Riches appear (and disappear) in wonderful wise. 

23. The child of the good and the child of the bad woman. 

24. Misleading by a dead man. 

25. Of two companions one tries to cheat the other of his share in a com- 
mon food supply. 

26. Women are ensnared through fine appearance. 

27. Animals steal a child (totem histories). 

28. The applicant for a maiden must perform some difficult task. 

29. A child (or man) acts against the prohibition or advice of parents 
(of his people, of the king). 


Spider Stories 


30. The spider seeks food. Constantly some other animal, or one of 
his own children, is with him, who is either betrayed by the spider or over- 
comes him. The secured food is enjoyed by him alone, while wife and 
children hunger. 

31. The spider can not be killed. This is a secondary motive under 30. 
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Etiological Stories 
32. These will explain some peculiarity. Only a few mirchen have 
such an attempt at explanation as a chief motive. 
33. Parables, i. e., stories which end up with a question such as: ‘“‘To 
which of the two does it belong?” ‘Who is to blame?” 
FREDERICK STARR 


MISCELLANEOUS 


History and Bibliography of Anatomic Illustration in its Relation to 
Anatomic Science and the Graphic Arts. Lupwic CHOULANT. 
Translated from the German and supplemented by Mortimer 
FRANK. The University of Chicago Press, 1920. xxvii, 435 pp. 


The recovery of this little known and almost forgotten book 
and its translation into English by such a capable scholar as Mortimer 
Frank should signify an event of the first order in modern medical 
bibliography. Dr. Frank has also carefully revised and supplemented 
the book so as to bring it up to date as a means of reference in the 
particular field to which it was destined by its author. For such a 
purpose Choulant’s notes in the Archiv fiir die bildenden Kiinste, 
Leipzig, 1857, were utilized as well as the translator’s own vast 
stores of knowledge copiously and discriminatingly drawn upon. 
An untimely death has unfortunately set a premature end to his 
efforts and deprived the translator of the reward of seeing his original 
work fruiting into fact. It was seen through the press by his friend 
Dr. Fielding H. Garrison of the Surgeon General’s Library, Washing- 
ton, D. C., who also contributed to the volume. 

The reproduction of the original] title-page of the German edition 
of 1852 and Choulant’s portrait at the beginning of the book inform 
one of the significant appearance of the author and of his work. 
These are followed by the author’s and translator’s prefaces, the 
former dated Dresden, September 15, 1851. In his own preface 
Dr. Frank pays his tribute of acknowledgment and indebtedness to 
the excellent work and inspiring personality of Karl Sudhoff, Profes- 
sor of the History of Medicine in the University of Leipzig, which 
pleasantly reminds the reviewer of his own intercourse with that 
learned authority.! Sudhoff’s expected collaboration in the present 
work was unfortunately prevented by the war. Dr. Garrison then 


1 In the meantime the Geschichte der Medizin im Uberblick mit Abbildungen, by 
Meyer-Steineg and Sudhoff, Jena, 1921, has been published. 
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follows with a memorial notice in honor of his deceased friend, 
appropriately pointing out the main stages of his career. A lengthy 
and comprehensive biographical sketch of Johann Ludwig Choulant, 
the “historian of anatomic illustration” from the pen of Dr. Frank, 
in which he renders a spirited impersonation of his man, his merits 
and shortcomings, the latter centering in his conservatism as a 
“symptomatologist” of the old school, concludes the introductory 
chapters of the book. 

The more specific sections representing the principal contents of 
the book (from p. 22 on) begin with Choulant’s general historical 
review of the anatomic illustration. True to his conception of the 
interrelation of scientific and artistic representation, he advocates 
the study of the antique as representing the nude in such a way as to 
visualize the actual healthy form, of which purely anatomic delinea- 
tion falls short. This gives rise to the splitting up of his problem 
into two considerations: (1) The aid rendered to anatomic science 
by the graphic arts, (2) the aid rendered to the graphic arts by 
anatomic science. 

From these angles are viewed and undertaken the historical 
review, the gleanings of the illustrative material from the works of 
artists of the different periods, as is in fact derived the whole 
aspect of the intrinsic nature of the anatomic illustration. The 
historical review disposes of six successive periods which are demar- 
cated as follows: 

I. Prior to Berengarius da Carpi (1521); II. From Berengarius 
to Vesalius (1521-1543); III. From Vesalius to Casserius (1543- 
1627); IV. From Casserius to Albinus (1627-1737); V. From Albinus 
to Soemmering; VI. From Soemmering until modern times (begin- 
ning with 1778). 

The characteristics of these periods are luminously expounded. 
They are deeply rooted in the development of anatomic science 
itself, the artistic aspect of the time (pattern and style), and not 
least in the mechanical means of reproduction in their chronological 
preference as engraving, wood cutting, plain or colored, and the 
daguerreotype. The following chapter is on the “Anatomical Illus- 
trations of Antiquity and of the Middle Ages” (pp. 42-48), supple- 
mented by Dr. Frank, and an exhaustive chapter of his own on the 
“Anatomic Illustration of the pre-Vesalian period” (pp. 48-87), the 
latter profusely illustrated from MS. material collected by Prof. 
Sudhoff. On pages 88-350 are found the biographies of eighty-five 
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anatomists and artists, an evaluation of their scientific and artistic 
significance as revealed by their works. Choulant proves himself 
here a master of historical penetration, profound knowledge, and 
keen critique. His realization of the essentials out of the jumble of 
multifarious features is admirable even if one considers that since 
the time of the author the aesthetic aspect and judgment in matters 
of art has reached a high degree of analytical potency in direct 
relation to the successive phases of impressionistic and futuristic 
art. Frequent annotations of the translator, the results of further 
reconnaissance upon specific lines of research, serve to round out 
certain inadequacies of the original text. 

A list of works on artistic anatomy (pp. 351-361), also with 
additions by the translator, contains a number of little-known books 
of standard historical value, some of them quite difficult of access 
now. Another well-selected list of more modern works (pp. 403-412) 
is supplied by Dr. Garrison, as Chapter III of the appendices which 
comprise pages 362-412. Here Chapter I (pp. 362-369) sets forth 
Choulant’s views on Chinese anatomy, not included in the original 
edition, while a short review on Turkish anatomy may be looked 
for on page 330. A valuable chapter—Part III of appendices 
(pp. 370-402)—contributed by Fielding H. Garrison and Edward 
C. Streeter treats of sculpture and painting as modes of anatomic 
illustration. It fairly comprises all the phases of development from 
the first trials at sculptural representation of the human form during 
the Palaeolithic Period to modern times, a sort of general résumé 
from the standpoint of the modern widely informed and scrutinizing 
observer. Here are found such clever remarks as, for instance, that 
about Michelangelo’s influence upon contemporary artists, with 
regard to the practice among them of preparatory anatomies: “Upon 
this question the young giant fell with world-shaking impact, creat- 
ing a seismic disturbance over the whole field of art” (p. 394). Or, 
speaking of plastic representation by means of color: “‘Manet’s 
‘Déjeuner sur l’herbe’ is only a two-dimensional affair of brilliant 
surfaces. One of the few modern female nudes in which musculature 
is apparent, it is none the less flat as a pancake. In the nudes of 
Renoir, tangibility, bulging volume, the sensation of mass and 
weight, as in a living body, are achieved by means of color alone.” 
(p. 400.) A more detailed description of this interesting chapter is 
impossible within the limits of this review although it might well 


merit special exploitation. 
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The book is handsomely made up, exemplary from the angle of 
typographical art for its clear print, the well read text, the selection, 
arrangement, and reproduction of illustrations, and its tasteful 
exterior. A comprehensive index facilitates its use. Some objec- 
tion might be vented, though, with regard to the explanatory notes 
on the numerous illustrations, which are found collectively near the 


end of the book (pp. 413-422). A way might have been found to 
attach them to their respective illustrations. The bibliographical 
arrangement also appears somewhat impractical. The personal 


preference of the reviewer is in every case with the alphabetical 
order of author’s names, all the more so as the majority of them 
received chronological attention in the text. If, however, the 
chronological order were to be purposely preserved, as appears to 
be the object of the present arrangement, the years of publication 
might have been put in front of each title, detached in such a way 
so as to form a special and easily identifiable column. But these 
are minor points in view of the generally pleasing form of the work. 

The historical value of Choulant’s book in its new guise can not 
be overrated. It should, however, not be taken for mere critical 
querulousness if the reviewer mentions the somewhat desultory 
arrangement of the text as caused by the chapterwise additions by 
translator and editor. A greater unity in the presentation of the 
entire subject matter could have been attained by the merging of 
those valuable additions with the original text. That, however, 
would have meant a sacrifice of personal credit, and doubtless an 
enormous complication of, and a digression from, the task which 
the translator had set himself. The reviewer finds himself also at a 
loss whether to consider the work as one on science or on art, and to 
value it accordingly. True enough, the two problems treated here, 
the scientific and artistic, are inextricably interrelated, and the skill 
by which they are made to permeate each other, highly respectable. 
The synthetic characterization as an historical work seems, in fact, 
best adapted and thus expresses the original author’s intention. 
The wealth of information and the brilliant style should make the 
English version of Choulant’s book a valuable source of reference for 
the scientist, and of delight for the interested reader who attempts 
to delve into the subsoil of so deeply rooted a subject of general 
human interest. 


BRUNO OETTEKING 
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Social Scandinavia in the Viking Age. Mary WILHELMINE WILLIAMS, 


Ph. D., Professor of History in Goucher College. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1920. 


Dr. Williams’s book on the Viking age is written in a simple, 
direct style and gives a comprehensive picture of this important age in 
Northern culture. Half of the book 


is given over to an excellent 
discussion of the material 


culture. A complete picture of Viking 
life is made in which all the activities and customs of the Viking from 
birth to death are set forth. Fatalism and his desire for a place in 
Valhalla are the determining factors which color every aspect of the 
Viking’s life. His code of morals, 


the position of his women, his 
education, art, literature, religion, 


and system of government with 
its keynote of justice, prove him equal, if not superior, to many 
of his contemporaries. 

One regrets that Miss Williams has not a more intimate knowl- 
edge of the Icelandic tongue and a more prolonged acquaintnce with 
the archaeological collections of the north. The spirit of the old 
Norseman does not pervade the account which, however, is worthy 


of many readers and is valuable as a reference book to students of 


history and ethnology. 
The illustrations and bibliography incorporated into the book 
are excellent. 


ISABEL LARSEN 
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CopPper OBJECTS OF THE CopPpeR Eskimos—A REPLY TO 
Mr. Capzow 


In the number of the American Anthropologist for July- 
September, 1921, Mr. Cadzow requested a little more information 
concerning my criticisms of some of the Copper Eskimo speci- 
mens he collected at Fort Norman in 1919 and illustrated in his 
paper ‘‘Native Copper Objects of the Copper Eskimo” (Museum of 
the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 1920). He questions the 
statement that “for nearly twenty years the Copper Eskimos have 
been in almost continuous contact with the white man.” If he 
will refer to Chapter II of my book ‘‘The Life of the Copper Eski- 
mos,” just published as Vol. XII of the Reports of the Canadian 
Arctic Expedition, or to my article ‘““The Cultural Transformation 
of the Copper Eskimos” in the Geographical Review, Vol. XI, October 
1921, pp. 543-545, he will find that from 1902 until the present time, 
when David Hanbury visited the country, the only years in which 
the Copper Eskimos did not come into contact with white men were 
1903-5 and 1907, only four years. Moreover this does not take into 
account the visits of earlier explorers in the nineteenth century, 
Franklin in 1821, Dease and Simpson in 1839, Richardson in 1848, 
Rae from 1848 to 1850, McClure in 1851, and Collinson from 1851 
to 1853. 

Mr. Cadzow enquires further where these Eskimos found a mar- 
ket for the copper objects they were manufacturing for sale in 
Coronation Gulf in 1911. Their market was with Captain Joseph F. 
Bernard, of the schooner Teddy Bear, who sailed into Coronation Gulf 
in the summer of 1910, just after Mr. Stefansson’s hurried sled trip 
along the coast. Captain Bernard spent three years among the 
Copper Eskimosat this time, 1910-11 and 1912-14, trading extensively 
for furs and ethnological specimens. In the spring of 1911 his 
schooner, which had wintered at the mouth of the Kugaryuak River 
about 18 miles east of the Coppermine, was visited by Mr. Stefansson 
and Dr. R. M. Anderson. Near the vessel was camped a band of 
Eskimos, many of whom were manufacturing copper implements 
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for sale. Dr. Anderson actually observed some of the stages in the 
manufacture of the copper tomahawk I mentioned. Not being a 
genuine article, but modelled after the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
type commonly used by the northern Indians, he refused to buy it 
from its maker. 

Even before the time of Captain Bernard’s visit the Copper 
Eskimos had acquired a considerable amount of iron, but his exten- 
sive trading resulted in the total disuse of copper for harpoons and 
knives, although it persisted a little longer in arrows and in the 
implements employed in fishing. My scouring of Dolphin and Union 
Strait and Coronation Gulf between 1914 and 1916 resulted in the 
finding of only one genuine harpoon with a copper point, one copper 
snow-knife, and three women’s knives of copper; even these were no 
longer used by their owners. Between 1916 and 1920 Captain 
Bernard, on his second visit, was able to secure about half a dozen 
more from the eastern end of Coronation Gulf and from Dease 
Strait. By 1920, Captain Bernard informs me, bows and arrows 
had disappeared, and the natives had ceased to use copper at all 
except for rivets and the manufacture of specimens for sale. 

The Eskimos of the Coppermine River region were affected by 
this intercourse earlier than any other group from 1908 onwards, 
since they were able to trade with white men at Great Bear Lake. 
I spent several weeks among them between 1914 and 1916 without 
finding a single copper knife or harpoon that had been in genuine 
use. From 1916 onwards Captain Bernard purchased every bow 
and arrow set and every copper implement that he could find, 
except those expressly manufactured for sale. During the same 
period the employees of the Hudsgn’s Bay Company, which has 
several posts in the country, the Anglican missionaries, and the 
members of the Royal North West Mounted Police were ransacking 
the territory forthe few ‘‘curios” that remained. Itis very improb- 
able, therefore, to say the least, that a family of natives from the 
vicinity of the Coppermine River should have retained a full supply 
of copper implements down to 1919, or that they should have carried 
them inland as far as Fort Norman (especially their sealing gear, 
which is always left on the coast), unless these articles had been 
manufactured for sale. We may take it for granted that the majority 


of Mr. Cadzow’s specimens were so manufactured. Now an article 
made expressly for sale may be as valuable ethnologically as one that 


has been in genuine use for years. The danger is that the native 
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is very apt to depart from the old types and introduce new patterns 
and materials in order to secure a higher price from his customers. 
I asserted that this had actually occurred in one of Mr. Cadzow’s 
specimens, the knife figured in Plate Va, and probably in a second, 
the harpoon of Plate IXd. 

Mr. Cadzow now draws my attention to the copper-bladed knife 
illustrated in ‘‘The Stefansson-Anderson Arctic Expedition,” An- 
thropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, 
Vol. XIV, fig. 46, and points out its resemblance to his own speci- 
men. He will find several more examples of the same type in the 
Victoria Memorial Museum at Ottawa, and probably elsewhere as 
well. Their history is as follows. The Eskimos who traded with 
Captain Bernard were manufacturing implements for sale as early as 
1911, for example non-clasping copper pen-knives, large curved 
knives like our butchers’ knives with only one edge (their own copper 
knives were always two-edged), and the type of copper knife figured 
by Mr. Stefansson and Mr. Cadzow. Captain Bernard was too 
conscientious a collector to encourage the industry, and the natives 
brought me many specimens that he had refused to buy, confessing 
that they had been manufactured for sale and were not native to 
their own culture. The uselessness of these knives was shown by 
the fact that they were never employed by their owners except in an 
emergency. Mr. Stefansson evidently obtained his specimen in 
1911 from a native who had come under the influence of the new 
trade. 

In regard to the question as to whether the sealing harpoons 
ever had copper shanks or foreshafts Mr. Cadzow refers me to 
Mr. Stefansson’s statement that the Kanghiryuarmiut of Prince 
Albert Sound use copper for “long-bladed hunting knives, the 
ordinary half-moon shaped woman’s knives, crooked knives for 
whittling purposes, copper rods for the foreshafts of seal harpoons 

I was already aware of Mr. Stefansson’s statement, but 
considered that in making his enumeration of all the various uses of 
copper his memory had failed him for a moment and involved him 
in a slight error. I have since been informed, however, that he did 
secure one specimen of a harpoon with a copper foreshaft in Prince 
Albert Sound. As far as I am aware this is the only specimen that 
has ever been reported, except Mr. Cadzow’s, which was certainly 
made for sale; all the older specimens of harpoons have antler fore- 


shafts, and only a few of the more recent have them of iron or steel. 
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I am therefore inclined to regard Mr. Stefansson’s specimen as a 
very exceptional form due simply to the temporary lack of an antler; 
but I should be very glad to learn from Mr. Cadzow whether he 
knows of any other genuinely old specimen with a copper fore-shaft, 
or of any reference to such in the literature. 

In conclusion I may take this opportunity to correct two small 
errors in the titles of illustrations to ‘‘The Stefansson-Anderson 
Arctic Expedition.”" Fig. 5 on p. 50 is described as a ‘“‘Pull for 
Cord used in hauling Seals.’ Its shape and manner of ornamenta- 
tion prove it to be the handle of a bow-case. Toggles used for 
hauling seals are illustrated in fig. 65 of the same volume. Again 
fig. 64b is described as a “‘Knot-opener.”’ It may possibly be used 
for that purpose in an emergency, although the Eskimos generally 
use their teeth or one of the bone implements from the tool-bag 
such as are shown in fig. 39a. In reality itis an implement that was 
fastened to the bow-case and used for pinning through the wings 
of ptarmigan and other birds; hence its name, agargigsiun, i.e., 


“ptarmigan tool.” 
DIAMOND JENNESS 


THE CENTRAL ARAWAKS: DR. Rotn’s REJOINDER 

Tue remarkable language employed by Professor Farabee and 
his friend (American Anthropologist, vol. 23, no. 2, pp. 230-233) 
in connection with my review of the former’s “‘Central Arawaks,” 
deserves only brief consideration. 

It is quite true that Professor Farabee wrote me for a review, but 
in his letter he particularized the English scientific press, and for 
reasons I did not care to detail but with which he must now be 
conversant, I made my excuses and tried to shelve the honor upon 
others. Had I not heard a discussion of the work in Georgetown or 
seen the review appearing in the American Anthropologist (vol. 21, 
pp. 196-198) I would not have written either a book review or a 
comment. I expressed my personal opinion only when I saw that 
the public and fellow scientific inquirers might be inclined to accept 
the book without question as an original and authoritative contribu- 
tion to the subject. 

I have no “unexplainable animus” against anyone, and my 
expression “‘backed by the lavish expenditure of money”’ was only to 


1 Mr. Stefansson was absent in the Arctic when this book was published and was 
neither able to correct the MS. nor to select the illustrations. He cannot therefore 
be held responsible for these errors. 
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convey a gentle reminder that in scientific undertakings of this 
nature it is not the dollar but the brain that counts. I repudiate 
emphatically the charge that I have cast any reflection on the insti- 
tution to which my gifted friend is attached. 

I could have challenged more of the ethnological material in 
Professor Farabee’s book, but limited myself to some of the passages 
confirmed and annotated by Mr. Melville, than whom in matters 
connected with the Wapisiana Indians there can be no higher author- 
ity. I devoted no smallamount of time toa careful perusal of “The 
Central Arawaks,”’ and am only too glad to admit that I have dis- 
covered at least three or four passages worthy of future reference 
and inquiry. Much of the ethnographical material supplied by 
the Professor is common to neighboring tribes or Arawaks else- 
where and is already recorded in the literature—of which the author 
would seem to have but a hazy glimmer in view of the bibliography 
supplied. The general absence of detailed information in the 
description of so specialized a group of Arawaks as the Wapisianas 
is not what scientific workers along the same lines of research have a 
right to expect. With regard to the linguistics, I compared Dr. 
Farabee’s notes with my own and was dissatisfied; what then fairer 
than to take the highest authority I could and give expression to it? 
Only yesterday I was in conversation with Mr. Melville, when we 
again discussed the matter, and I find that he has no cause whatever 
to alter his original opinion. He tells me that he believes the Atorais 
at the present time do not comprise more than twelve souls; he is 
certain that the language they most frequently speak, except in the 
intimacy of family intercourse (which naturally must very rarely 
occur), is Wapisiana. 

It is not to be denied that I have never visited the Wai-Wais 
I broke down with fever in my attempt to reach them last year- 
but it does not follow that I should know nothing about them. They 
have been interviewed by friends of mine other than Messrs. Farabee 
and Ogilvie—I have someone collecting among them at the present 
time—and reliable records of them and some of their doings are not 
infrequent in the literature. 

As to the interior forests of Guiana, which Professor Farabee 
says I have never visited, I have done so—as late even as the com- 
mencement of the present year. 

WALTER E. RotH 


DeEMERARA RIveER, British GUIANA 
234 Nov., 1921. 


BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
THE AVUNCULATE IN PATRILINEAL TRIBES 


THE avunculate remains one of the favorite weapons in the 
arsenal of those writers who regard mother-sibs as necessarily 
earlier than father-sibs; to these scholars authority wielded by the 
maternal uncle is a sure sign of a prior condition of maternal descent 
because they cannot conceive of any cause that could possibly create 
such a state of affairs except the matrilineal organization of society. 
Following Tylor, they define that organization by a series of indica- 
tive features, any one of which alone is conceived as a “‘survival.”’ 

In my book on Primitive Society, p. 171 seq., I have made the 
suggestion that, like other customs, the avunculate may have been 
borrowed from an alien tribe: the patrilineal Omaha, e. g., may be 
assumed to have adopted the custom from the matrilineally inclined 
Pawnee, who in turn may have borrowed it from the definitely matri- 
lineal Pueblo Indians. The Omaha themselves in that case need 
never have passed through a matrilineal stage even though an 
organic relation existed between that stage and avuncular power. 
I also pointed out that the special relationship between the maternal 
uncle and his sister’s son is not a phenomenon of wholly unique 
character but represented only one of a category of interesting kin- 
ship phenomena. If, then, the avunculate be a symbol of pristine 
mother-sibs, the special regard for the paternal kin among various 
matrilineal tribes should be correspondingly interpreted as a relic 
of a former patrilinear society. These considerations I should now 
like to supplement with another line of argumentation. 

The matrilineal complex—including maternal descent, matri- 
lineal inheritance, and the avunculate—-cannot be supposed to have 
arisen ready-made: certain of its elements are presumably earlier, 
others later. Let us assume with Tylor that maternal descent is 
at least frequently a consequence of matrilocal residence, which thus 
becomes the fundamental feature of the complex. The avunculate 
may then be conceived at once as primarily related not to maternal 
descent but to matrilocal residence: because the children grow up 
under the same roof as their mother’s brother an entirely special 
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relationship arises between them and him, and it is only because 
this form of residence leads to maternal descent that the avunculate 
is coupled with the full-fledged mother-sib. 

Let us now postulate a community practising matrilocal residence 
and avuncular usages without as yet having evolved definite matri- 
lineal sibs. All that is required to switch development toward 
the combination of father-sibs with the avunculate is a change 
from matrilocal to patrilocal residence. The avunculate, once 
firmly established, might long persist through aboriginal conservatism 
provided only that the change is a merely domiciliary one and does not 
involve a change in the community of the bride and groom. Thata 
shifting from matrilocal to patrilocal residence (and vice versa) is 
entirely conceivable appears clearly from a scrutiny of relevant 
data, which often present a suggestively intermediate status (Primi- 
tive Society, p. 71 seq.). But patrilocal residence, when once defi- 
nitely established, may in turn lead toa definite fixing of descent in 
the paternal line. As the last step in this historical sequence we 
should then have the empirical condition that calls for explanation, 
to wit, the union of the avunculate with paternal descent. To state 
the hypothesis as clearly as possible, I will resort to the following 
schematic representation: 

1. Matrilocal residence. 

2. Matrilocal residence with the avunculate. 

3. Vacillation between matrilocal and patrilocal residence; avunculate. 
4. Patrilocal residence triumphant; persisting avunculate. 

5. Patrilocal residence with patrilineal descent; the avunculate as a 
survival not of matrilineal descent but of matrilocal residence. 


RoBERT H. Lowie 


THE AVUNCULATE AMONG THE VANDAU 

Tue Vandau of Portuguese South Africa have purely paternal 
succession. The individual belongs to his father’s sib and he has his 
father’s taboo. Nevertheless, the maternal uncle is the leading 
person in each generation. According to the present attitude of the 
Vandau, this condition is based essentially on the following principles: 
(1) the senior member of a family takes a position of social prominence; 
(2) husband and wife stand on the same level of seniority; (3) in a 
fraternity, males are seniors of females; (4) in indirect relations 
(man and his brother-in-law, man and his cousin, etc.), except in 
some cases of affinity, the degree of relationship is determined by 
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the relation of the intermediate to the person spoken of. From this 
it follows that among two sets of brothers and sisters who have 
become related through the marriage of one of the males of one set 
to a female of the other set, the married couple are on the same 
level of seniority. The wife’s brother being her senior, becomes the 
senior of the husband. The wife’s sisters are on the same level with 
her. The man’s brothers are on the same level with him. His sisters 
are his juniors. Hence the wife’s brother is the senior member of 
the whole generation and has a commanding position in the affairs of 
his sisters’ children. Since the woman’s brothers are her seniors, 
the brothers’ daughters are with her on the same level of seniority 
and are called by her sisters, while the brothers’ sons are also her 
seniors, being seniors to their sisters. Hence a woman’s brother’s 
son, being her brother, is her own and her husband’s senior, and the 
same is repeated generation after generation. Consequently, my 
mother’s brother, being her senior, becomes doubly my senior; 
and his son, being again a brother to my mother, is doubly my 
senior and so on down the whole line. In the female line this condi- 
tion does not prevail. We have, therefore, the following series of 
seniority: 


Second Order Seniors: Mother’s brother and all his male descendants. 
Grandfathers 
First Order Seniors: Wife’s brother and all his male descendants. 


Father and his brothers and their wives. Mother 
and her sisters and their husbands. Mother’s 
brother’s daughter. 

Equals: Man and his brothers and his brothers’ wives. 
Woman and her sisters and her sisters’ husbands. 
Husband and his wife and her sisters. Wife and 
her husband and his brothers. Man’s father’s 
sisters. 

First Order Juniors: Children. Woman’s sisters’ children. Man’s 
brothers’ children. Wife’s sisters’ children. Hus- 
band’s brothers’ children. Man’s sister. 

Second Order Juniors: Grandchildren. Husband of granddaughter. 
Man’s sisters’ children. Man’s brothers’ grand- 
children. Woman’s sisters’ grandchildren. Wife’s 
sisters’ grandchildren. Children of anyone who is 
called “‘child.” 


The essential point of interest is that in this case the prominent 
position of the uncle is developed in such a way that there is no evi- 
dence that it must be considered as a survival of maternal succession. 
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It is not necessary to assune that the present explanation of the 
Vandau reflects the actual history of the development of the system, 
but we have an instance of the possibility of the development of the 
avunculate without any trace of maternal descent. 


Franz Boas 


THE SKULL FROM BROKEN HILL IN RHODESIA 


DiscoveRIEs of fossil human remains are of rare occurrence. 
Since all the world is more or less directly interested in them, new 
discoveries of this kind should be made known promptly and the 
knowledge extended as widely as possible. In this respect British 
anthropologists have more than once set a good example by pub 
lishing preliminary reports. Such a report on the skull from Bone 
Cave at Broken Hill, northern Rhodesia, appeared in the ///ustrated 
London News of November 19, 1921. 

Broken Hill is 650 miles north of Bulawayo and some 4,000 
miles south of southern Europe. At the base of Broken Hill, which 
has an elevation of about 60 feet, is the entrance to Bone Cave, appro- 
priately named because of the hundreds of tons of animal bones found 
therein. In penetrating the hill to a considerable distance, the cave 
drops slowly at first, and then more rapidly, to a depth of 90 feet 
below the entrance level. The last 50 feet were filled to the top wit! 
loose debris containing animal bones. At the bottom of the mass, 90 
feet below the entrance, the human bones were discovered 

The greater part of a skeleton was found; only the skull, however, 
was saved, the rest suffering the fate of the ordinary animal remains 
Later, after the manager of the property had seen the skull, it was 
decided to search for additional human bones. This resulted in the 
discovery of a complete tibia, two ends of a femur, part of a pelvis, 
a collar bone, and portions of a shoulder blade and upper jaw. 
It is not known definitely whether any of these belong with the nearly 
complete cranium. It may, however, be assumed that all belong to 
the same race. 

The cranium is ¢ omplete except for the loss of a portion involving 
the right temporal bone and the right half of the occipital including a 
part of the margin of the foramen magnum. The most striking 
aspect of the cranium is the facial. Seen either from the front or the 
side, it approaches the gorrilloid type more nearly than does any 
other known human cranium. This is especially true of the brow 
ridges and is apparent even in minor details. When, however, it 
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comes to the dentition and its effect on the molding of the upper jaw, 
the resemblance ceases. The form of the nasal bridge, the aperture, 
and the anterior nasal spine is intermediate between the Neandertal 
type and that of the anthropoids. The relatively long distance 
between the anterior nasal spine and the median point on the alveolar 
margin serves to accentuate the prognathism. 

As already indicated the dentition is human; the teeth, originally 
sixteen in number, are set in a horse-shoe shaped alveolar arch, 
which outlines a handsomely domed palate. The teeth are much 
worn and in such manner as to prove that the lower teeth met the 
upper edge to edge—a feature common to the dentition of early races. 
The teeth had suffered considerably from caries, but perhaps no 
more so than was the case with the skull from La Chapelle-aux- 
Saints. The third molars are smaller than the other molars, but 
this is likewise true of the Weimar lower jaw. Another distinctly 
human feature intimately associated with the relatively broad palate 
and the horse-shoe shaped form of the dental arch is the well-de- 
veloped posterior nasal spine. 

In proportion to the face, the brain case is relatively small— 
especially low and narrow at the front. The generous allowance of 
space for the implantation of the temporal and nuchal muscles is in 
keeping with the facial characters. Both connote a preponderance of 
physical over mental capacity. The foramen magnum is situated 
farther forward than in the skull from La Chapelle-aux-Saints, 
suggesting that the race from Broken Hill had succeeded in attaining 
the erect posture more completely than had Neandertal man. 

The failure to recover the lower jaw is a misfortune. We know, 
however, that it must have been of enormous dimensions; for Dr. 
Smith Woodward finds that the largest known fossil human lower 
jaw, that of Heidelberg, is both too narrow and too short to fit 
the cranium from Broken Hill. 

There is at least one lesson to be drawn from the discovery 
at Broken Hill; and that is the danger of being misled by individual 
variation in a series so woefully incomplete as is our present list of 
fossil human skulls. With due allowance for such variation, it would 
seem reasonable to assume that the man from Broken Hill is a 
variant of the Neandertal type. 

GrorGE GRANT MaAcCurpDy 


ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE BROOKLYN MEETING AND 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The American Anthropological Association held its twentieth 
annual meeting at the Brooklyn Institute Museum. Brooklyn, N. Y., 
December 28 and 29, 1921. 

Two meetings of the Council were held with President Farabee 
in the Chair. 


Councit MEETING, DECEMBER 28, 9:45 A. M. 
The following reports were read and accepted: 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The proceedings of the last annual meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association were published in the American Anthro- 
pologist for January-March, 1921. There has been no special 
meeting of the Association nor of the Council during the year. 

The Executive Committee has had the following matters brought 
to its attention during the year: 

March 17. A petition was received from B. Laufer, S. A. Barrett, 
and J. E. Brown for permission to found a Middle- 
western branch of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation. The President was authorized to grant the peti- 
tioners the right to form a tentative organization, pending 
final decision by the Council. 

May 20. The Association was invited to accept tentatively mem- 
bership in the Institute of Tropical American Research, 
and to appoint arepresentative toattend the organization 
meeting held June 15th, awaiting final action of the 
Council at the next meeting. 

The anthropological membership of the Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology in the National Research Council is now as follows: 

To serve until July 1, 1922: R. B. Dixon, A. L. Kroeber, A. M. 
Tozzer. 

To serve until July 1, 1923: Clark Wissler, F. W. Hodge, J. H. 
Breasted. 
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To serve until July 1, 1924: B Laufer, J. W. Fewkes. 
The Association has lost by death during the year four members: 
Bertrand F. Bell; Charles P. Bowditch, a founder; James P. Stevens, 


a founder; and Frederick G. Wright 


, 24, 1922 


Fourteen members have resigned, four have died, and twenty- 


five new names have been added to the list, making a net gain of 


seven. The membership at present is as follows: 


Honorary members 
Life members 
Regular members 


Respectfully su 


REPORT OF THI 


Balance on hand, December 20, 1920 
Anthropological Soc iety of Washingtor 
American Ethnological Society 
Annual Membership dues 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Life Membership 
Sale of publications 
Reimbursements and overcharges 
Interest 


Special fund 


New Era Printing Co 

Joyce Engraving Co 

Editor Treasurer’s and Secretary’s expenses 

Reimbursements........... 

Total disbursements 
Cash on hand 


Secretar 


5 
12 
507 
524 
ted 
ALFRED V. KIDDER, 
\SUREI 
S 128.00 
37 
S 12.06 
63.07 
1,182.8 
834.62 
18.00 
100.00 $2,210.35 
529.94 
138.03 
10.45 
10.00 


$1,656.0¢ 
165.64 
214.78 


43.70 


$4,023.98 
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R 
$58.29 
$4,023.98 
D irsement 

$2,080.18 
$1,943.80 
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Resource 
Cash on hand, December 21, 1921 
Due from sales: 
1920 1.80 
1921 37.75 
Due from dues 
1919 18.00 
1920 43.00 
1921 108 .00 


Due from Anthropological Society of Washington 
and American Ethnological Society after pub 
lication of American Anthropologist, vol. 23 
no. 3, about 


Total Resources 


Membership dues from 1922 already paid 

Membership dues from 1923 already paid 

Life membership to be transferred to permanent fund 
Cost of American Anthropologist, vol. 23, no. 3 (estimated 


otal liabilities 


Net excess of resources over liabilities 


Cost of Publication 


American Anthropologist, vol. 22, no. 4 


Engravings § 17.69 
Printing 375.22 
American Anthropologist, vol. 23, no. 1 
Engravings $ 81.19 
Printing 574.30 
Reimbursements 
American Anthropologist, vol. 23, no. 2: 
Engravings $ 73.21 
Printing 505 .90 
Reimbursements 
Net cost 
Reprints and distribution 
Total cost 
PERMANENT 
Recei pls 
Balance, December 20, 1920 
Interest, April 18, 1921 $ 4.24 
Interest, October 18, 1921 4.26 


Total rec eipts 


169.00 


150.00 


834.62 

18.00 
100.00 
650.00 


,602.62 


699.73 


392.91 


655.49 
34.17 
579.1! 


66.71 
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$1,943.80 


n | 


$2,302.35 


$ 392.91 


$ 621.32 


512.40 


$1,526.69 
150.42 


$1,677.13 


8.50 


$1,330.62 


39.55 

S$ 
358.55 

| 

$ 
$ 

$1,322.12 
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Liberty Bonds, June 11, 1919. $190.90 

W.S.S., June 11, 1919.... 16.68 

W.S. S., October 21, 1919.. 4.21 

W.S.S., May 17, 1920 4.16 

W.S.S., December 13, 1920 4.23 

W. S. S., April 18, 1921. 4.15 

W.S.S., October 18, 1921.... 4.21 $ 228.54 

Cash in envelope.............. ; 2.08 

Loan to general fund... . 1,100.00 
Total investments. . . ; $1,330.62 


The accounts of the Treasurer, John R. Swanton, have been 
examined and found correct. 
Signed: 
January 5, 1922. J. WALTER FEWKEsS, 
A. HrDLI¢cKA, 
Auditing Committee. 


The total receipts have been about four hundred dollars less than 
during the year preceding, but this difference is mainly accounted 
for by the advanced date adopted the year before for sending out the 
bills and the fact that the third number of the Anthropologist for the 
current year is not yet out and in consequence we have not received 
the usual payments from the two local societies for copies furnished 
their members. No rehabilitation fund has been called for this year, 
but the sum entered under that head last year is exactly offset by 
one life membership not yet*placed in the permanent fund. Sales 
have been exceptionally good. 

The total disbursements, owing to the suspension of the Memoirs 
and the fact that only three numbers of the Anthropologist have been 
issued, have been very much less. If the cost of the forthcoming 
number does not greatly exceed the figure estimated the total cost 
of our publications for the year will fall within the budget, while the 
other expenditures will be less than one-half the amounts authorized. 

Whatever setbacks the Association has experienced this year in 
the matter of income and whatever it may experience in the near 
future I believe to be owing mainly to our inability to secure prompt 
publication for our journal, a condition which it is hoped is merely 
temporary. 
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The Treasurer has performed the work of his office—in addition 
to that of Editor—practically without assistance. His experience 
makes him feel sure that each of these positions should receive the 
unhampered attention of one individual. If any offices are to be 
combined, it should be those of Secretary and Treasurer, and in any 
case the Treasurer should have charge of the mailing list. With the 
present high cost of printing the utmost economy must be exercised, 
but the Treasurer should receive sufficient relief from routine work to 
devote his attention to the solicitation of new members and other 
means of increasing the financial resources of the Association. 

I believe that our relations with news agencies are capable of 
improvement but would prefer that this matter be taken up by the 
new Treasurer in conjunction with members of the Association better 
acquainted with business usages than is the present incumbent of the 
office. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Joun R. SWANTON, 


Treasurer. 
REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


Only three members of the American Anthropologist have ap- 
peared during the past year, and one of these, volume 22, number 4, 
was entirely under the editorial supervision of my predecessor, 
Dr. Goddard. The third number of volume 23 is, however, nearly 
paged up and will be delivered shortly. In accordance with the 
vote of the Association at its last annual meeting the publication 
of the Memoirs has been discontinued, but some compensation has 
been made by increasing the pages in each issue of the Anthropologist 
by about twenty-five. An effort was made by one of the Associate 
Editors to secure additional funds for a Memoir but so far there has 
been little response. Nevertheless, an effort to print one short paper 
would have been made—the funds of the Association appearing to 
render it possible—had not the difficulty of getting our regular issues 
through the press made it seem useless to attempt anything new. 

The Editor has suggested to several members of the Association 
the posibility of issuing the shorter contributions, news items, and so 
on in the form of a small monthly somewhat like the English publica- 
tion Man. This would be an alternative to the issuance of a new 
series of Memoirs. It is believed that a medium of this kind would 
bind American anthropologists more closely together, and that it 


a 
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would serve, much more than can be the case with the present quar- 
terly, for the announcement of new discoveries. However, until 
greater regularity can be assured in the publication of the present 
journal and conditions of publication are more settled, it would 
probably be unwise to venture upon any new enterprises. 

Like his predecessor, the present Editor believes that several 
general articles dealing with anthropology as a science ought to be 
secured each year, but so far he has not been so successful in securing 
them. 

The review section has continued under the charge of Dr. Robert 
H. Lowie, who, as well as the other Associate Editor, Dr. Frank G. 
Speck, has given the Anthropologist steady and faithful service. 
Besides their other work for the journal, the Associate Editors have 
contributed materially to the news and notes. The Editor also 
wishes to express his indebtedness to Mr. Stanley Searles and Mr. 
De Lancey Gill, Editor and Illustrator of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, for constant advice and assistance. The members of the 
Publication Committee appointed at the last annual meeting have 
responded promptly and effectively to every call made upon them. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Joun R. SWANTON, 
Editor. 

The Treasurer recommended the following budget for 1922, 

which was adopted: 


Publications... . . $2,500 
Illustrations in certain cases . 100 
Expenses of Editor, Treasurer, and Secretary.. 550 

$3,150 


Dr. H. J. Spinden, delegate of the Association to the recent meet- 
ing of the National Eugenics Society, presented a report on the 
anthropological aspects of the activities of the Society. 

Dr. Peabody presented the following: 

REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE GOVERNING BOARD OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL IN FRANCE OF PREHISTORIC STUDIES 
To the President of the American Anthropological Association: 

The Governing Board of the American School in France of 

Prehistoric Studies is at present made up of the following members: 
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To represent the Archaeological Institute of America: William N. Bates, 
University of Pennsylvania; William N. Stearns, McKendrie College; George 
H. Chase, Harvard University. 

To represent the American Anthropological Association: George Grant 
MacCurdy, Yale University; N. C. Nelson. American Museum of Natural 
History; Charles Peabody, Peabody Museum (Chairman). 

Members at large: Ale’ Hrdli¢ka, Smithsonian Institution; Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, American Museum of Natural History; Edward K. Putnam, 
Davenport Academy of Sciences. 


Professor George Grant MacCurdy of Yale University was elected 
first Director of the School, from July 1st 1921 to July ist 1922; he 
arrived at Villebois-Lavalette (Charente) and began work early in 
July 1921. He was accompanied at the excavations by Mrs. Mac- 
Curdy, and by three students. One of these, Mr. A. W. Pond of 
Beloit, Wisconsin, won the scholarship of two thousand francs 
offered by the School and is at present in Paris continuing his work 
under Professor MacCurdy’s direction; he is working his way and 
it is hoped that he may be able to continue throughout the twelve 
months. The results of the excavations in our Station, known as 
La Quina M,!' were of fair abundance and quality and of Mousterian 
age, and were distributed between Yale University and the Davenport 
Academy of Sciences—it will be remembered that any institution 
guaranteeing one hundred dollars towards any year’s budget has a 
right to a share in the results of the season’s digging. Besides the 
Mousterian site of La Quina M some excavation was carried on 
fruitfully in Aurignacian and Magdalenian Stations in the vicinity. 
The students were given opportunity of work and observation in 
the laboratory established near the Station by Dr. Henri-Martin; 
this contains a synoptic collection of French prehistoric archaeology 
and zodélogy. 

The coéperation and hospitality of Dr. and Mrs. Henri-Martin 
were constant and most gratifying; from the point of view of the social 
life of the students as well as from that of their scientific progress, 
the generous provider of the site, with all his family, deserve our 
most cordial appreciation. After two months of excavation, trips 
and excursions were organized; these included nine days at Les 


1 La Quina is the most important Mousterian rock-shelter in France, at present by 
gift of Dr. Henri-Martin the property of the French Government. The section known 
as La Quina M is a part of the property of Dr. Henri-Martin, and has been allocated 
freely by him to the American School; it immediately adjoins the State property. 
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Eyzies, visits to Count Bégouen and his caverns of Tuc d’Audubert 
and of Trois Fréres, and an examination of the caves of Gartas and 
of Mas d’Azil. 

The budget for the second year, from July Ist, 1922, to July Ist, 
1923, has been fixed at thirty thousand francs, instead of twenty-one 
thousand francs as was the case last year; this money is in sight. 
The increase is in part due to the addition of a scholarship of five 
thousand francs, and to the necessity of providing a loan fund; this in 
the view of your Chairman is a necessity in order that the Director 
may have some means at his disposal for assisting students who 
need help. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES PEABODY, 
Chairman. 

The following committees were appointed: 

On nominations: Wm. E. Gates, N. C. Nelson, S. K. Lothrop. 

On resolutions: F. Boas, A. V. Kidder. 

The following new members were elected: John L. Baer, Harry 
K. Barnes, Peter A. Brannon, Norris L. Bull, Donald A. Cadzow, 
Wm. H. Claflin, C. B. Cosgrove, Miss Grace Dangberg, Denison 
University Library, Dr. F. Maxwell Foshay, Free Public Library 
of Newark, N. J., Gilbert Garvin, Mrs. Marian K. Gould, Madi- 
son Grant, Mrs. Gladys S. Harrison, Oliver P. Hay, W. de F. Haynes, 
Rev. Charles W. Hepner, M. J. Herskovits, Karl W. Hiersemann, 
James Jerome Hill Reference Library (St. Paul, Minn.), Isadore 
Kallet, Dr. Edward J. Kempf, Dr. James G. Kennedy, Mrs. Louise 
Kneeland, Rev. Geo. A. Kreidel, Col. Geo. E. Laidlaw, John D. 
Leechman, The London School of Economics and Political Science, 
Prof. Henry F. Lutz, Main Library of Milwaukee, Wis., The Maya 
Society, Meulenhoff & Co. (Amsterdam, Netherlands), Wm. A. 
Moore, Victor Morawetz, Museo Nacional de Guatemala, Museum of 
History, Science & Art (Los Angeles, Cal.), Wm. E. Myer, Dr. John 
Otto Nelson, Thomas E. Penard, Princeton University Library, 
Prof. Paul M. Rea, Oliver Ricketson, Jr., Dr. Frank Raymond Sandt, 
F. H. Saville, Miss Ruth Otis Sawtell, E. Marshall Scull, John Alden 
Seabury, Sr. Frederico Sommer, Rev. Caleb R. Stetson, Dr. R. J. 
Terry, University of Nevada Library, University of Oregon Library, 
University of Oklahoma Library, George Vaillant, W. D. Weather- 
ford, Wells College Library, Mrs. John Wetherill, Miss A. E. White, 
Prof. Leo Wiener. 
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The Chairman of the Committee on Regional Branches offered 
the following amendment to the constitution of the Association, 
which was passed and referred to the general meeting of the Associa- 
tion for final action: 


The members of the Association living in the Central States are em- 
powered to hold separate meetings and to organize for that purpose under 
the name of the American Anthropological Association, Central Section. 
As a section they shall have full freedom of organization and control in so 
far as their activities relate to such meetings, but in accordance with the 
Constitution of the Association. There shall be an intersectional committee, 
composed of two members from the Central States section and two members 
from the parent organization who are not members of the Central States 
section, for the consideration and settlement of all questions that may arise 
between the section and the parent organization. 


Dr. Wissler, delegate from the Association, reported on the 
progress of the organization of the Institute of Tropical Research. 
It was moved and passed that the Association accept membership 
in the Institute and that Dr. J. W. Fewkes be appointed delegate 
thereto. 

It was moved and passed that the President be empowered 
to appoint a delegate from the Association to the Twentieth Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in 
August, 1922. Dr. A. Hrdlicka was appointed. 

It was moved and passed that a committee be appointed to con- 
sider methods of voting by mail on questions of particular moment 
which may be submitted to the Council. P. E. Goddard, A. Mason, 
and A. L. Kroeber were appointed as members of this committee. 

The following list of officers was presented by the Nominating 
Committee: 

President: W. C. Farabee. 

Vice-President (1925): S. Culin 

Secretary-Treasurer: A. V. Kidder. 

Editor: J. R. Swanton. 

Executive Committee: G. B. Gordon, F. W. Hodge, A. Hrdlicka, C 

Peabody. 
Council (1925): H. H. Donaldson, George Engerrand, C. E. Guthe, J. P. 
Harrington, L. W. Jenkins, T. Michelson, W. C. Mills, C. B. Moore, 


W. K. Moorehead, C. Peabody, E. K. Putnam, M. H. Saville, A. B. 
Skinner, Louis R. Sullivan, C. C. Willoughby. 
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Representatives of the Association on the National Research Council to 
serve for three years from July 1, 1922: A. E. Jenks, M. H. Saville. 

Delegates of the Association to Section H of the A. A. A. S.: C. Wissler, 
J. W. Fewkes. 


ANNUAL MEETING, DECEMBER 29, 2 P. M. 


The amendment to the Constitution of the Association authoriz- 
ing the formation of the Central States section was adopted. 


The officers and members of the Council as nominated were 
declared elected by a vote ordered cast by the Secretary. 

The President, Dr. William C. Farabee, appointed the following 
committees: 


Joint Committee on Relations with Central States Section: C. Wissler, G. G. 
MacCurdy, B. Laufer, S. A. Barrett. 

Committee on Program: F. G. Speck (chairman), A. V. Kidder (sec’y ex- 
officio), P. E. Goddard, H. U. Hall, M. H. Saville, C. M. Barbeau, S. J. 
Guernsey, N. M. Judd, S. K. Lothrop. 

Committee on Finance: R. B. Dixon (chairman), W. E. Gates, G. G. 
Heye, C. B. Moore, E. E. Ayer, W. H. Furness, C. L. Hay, A. M. Huntington, 
J. B. Stetson, Jr. 

Committee on Policy: Clark Wissler (chairman), W. H. Holmes, S. Culin, 
G. B. Gordon, W. C. Mills, C. Peabody, F. Boas, J. W. Fewkes, A. E. Jenks, 
E. C. Parsons, A. M. Tozzer. 

Committee on Publication: W. C. Farabee (chairman ex-officio), J. R. 
Swanton (sec’y ex-officio), S. A. Barrett, S. Culin, J. W. Fewkes, A. A. Golden- 
weiser, F. W. Hodge, E. A. Hooton, A. Hrdlitka, A. E. Jenks, A. L. Kroeber, 
B. Laufer, G. G. MacCurdy, W. K. Moorehead, S. G. Morley, E. Sapir, 
H. J. Spinden, H. N. Wardle, C. Wissler. Advisory Subcommittee: F. W. 
Hodge (chairman), J. W. Fewkes, B. Laufer. 


The following resolutions were offered and passed: 


(1) Whereas, certain members and friends of the American Anthropologi- 
cal Association returning from journeys in Mexico report with praise upon the 
commendable and far-sighted policy of scientific exploration and preservation 
of the ancient ruins and monuments, and 

Whereas, special attention has been directed to the excellence of the 
work carried on in the group known as the Citadel of San Juan Teotihuacan 
under the immediate charge of Dr. Manuel Gamio of the Direction of 
Anthropology of the Ministry of Agriculture, and 

Whereas highly interesting portions of the foundations of the great 
Pyramid of ancient Tenochtitlan have also been uncovered in the heart 
of Mexico City which should, if possible, be preserved, therefore be it 

Resolved that the American Anthropological Association extend its 
compliments to the Ministry of Agriculture of the Republic of Mexico, 
congratulating it upon the work already done and expressing the sincere hope 
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that means will be found for continuing it, thus preserving for the entire 
world these priceless treasures of ancient America; and be it further 

Resolved that this resolution be read into the minutes of the American 


Anthropological Association and copies of the same be transmitted to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and to Dr. Manuel Gamio. 


(2) Since it has come to our knowledge that steps are now being taken 
by citizens of the State of Illinois to preserve the large and unique group of 
prehistoric earthworks near East St. Louis, we desire to express our hearty 
approval of these efforts and our sincere wishes for the success of the under 
taking. Not only do we regard the preservation and restoration of this 
group as urgent, but it is also highly desirable that an early survey of the 
whole site be made to reveal the culture of the builders and their place in the 
prehistoric life of the Mississippi valley 


(3) The American Anthropological Association expresses its sincere 
thanks to the Brooklyn Institute Museum, to its Trustees, and to its officers 
for their liberal hospitality and for the many kindnesses received 


(4) The American Anthropological Association further expresses its 
thanks to the local committee for the very compl te arrangements made for 
the meeting of the Association 


5) The American Anthropological Association expresses its high appr 
ciation of the value of the American Journal of Physical Anthropology and its 
conviction that the maintainance of the journal is essential for the welfare a1 
development of anthropological science in the United States. If the resources 


of the Association were not absorbed completely by the maintainance of the 

1nthropologist it would gladly undertake to guarantee the continuance of the 
American Journal of Physical Anthropology, which was established by the 
initiative of Dr. AleS Hrdlicka and is maintained in its present efficient form 
solely by his efforts. It is absolutely necessary that the continuance of thi 
journal should be guaranteed by an institution which is capable of carrying 
the burden. 


For this reason, the American Anthropological Association recommends 
the journal to the consideration particularly of the Smithsonian Institution 
and of the Wistar Institute. With the consent of the editor, the Association 
declares itself ready to furnish all guarantees in regard to the scientifi 


character of the journal that may be required by either institution, and 
urgently recommends the fullest support of the undertaking. In the opinion 
of the Association it would seem most fitting and best from the standpoint of 
Anthropological science if the journal could be made one of the series of 
journals published by the Wistar Institute. 


(6) Professor Arnold van Gennep, one of the most progressive French 
‘thnographers, is visiting all the important cities of the country and 
lecturing on various investigations carried on under the direction of the De- 
partment d’Instruction Publique. The tour was inaugurated by this depart- 
ment for the purpose of promoting scientific relations between this country 


and France. Professor Van Gennep’s wide knowledge and great enthu 


; 
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siasm mark him as a fit torch bearer of learning and comity between nations. 
He is an authority on aboriginal and prehistoric ceramics, has made important 
contributions to the branch of folk customs, especially by his discovery of 
the “passing rites” as a primitive law and by his work on the subject of 
nationalities. He has carried on explorations in North Africa and other 
countries; was the founder and editor of the Revue d’Ethnographie; and was 
the organizer and Secretary-General of The International Congress of 
Ethnography held in Switzerland in 1913. 

The American Anthropological Association is glad to welcome Professor 
Van Gennep to our midst and wishes him success in his work in America. 


It was moved and passed that the next meeting of the Association 
be held in conjunction with Section H, A. A. A. S., at Boston. 

The following papers were presented: 

Witi1am Fox, Director of the Brooklyn Institute Museum; 
Address' of welcome. 

FRANZ Boas, The relationship systems of the Vandau and 
Thonga. 

CHARLES PEABODY, and GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy, The new 
Prehistoric School, American digging in France. 

WarREN K. MooreEneEapD, The situation at the Cahokia Mounds. 

THERESA MAYER, Rank among the Tlingit 

R. BENNETT BEAN, The sitting height. 

STANSBURY HaGar, The solsticial page 9 of the Codex Cortesi- 
anus. 

N. C. Netson, Notes on the Stone Age in Africa. 

MARSHALL H. SAVILLE, Ancient smoking pipes from the province 
of Esmeraldas, Ecuador, with notes on the distribution of pipes in 
South America. 

Este CLEws Parsons, The Pecos immigration to Jemez. 

RACHAEL W. Loturop, Notes on the archaeology of Porto Rico. 

S. J. GuERNsEy, The post-Basket-maker Culture of northern 
Arizona. 

N. M. Jupp, The Pueblo Bonito Expedition of the National 
Geographic Society. 

GEORGE H. Pepper, Copper objects from a burial site at Hewlett, 


At the joint meeting with the American Folk-Lore Society the 
following papers were presented: 

E.sig CLews Parsons, The scalp-dance at Zufi in 1921. 

RutH BeENneEpict, The vision in Plains culture. 

HELEN H. Roserts, New phases in the study of primitive music. 
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C. W. Bisuop, The ritual bullfight and its connection with the 
growing of irrigated rice. 

EsTHER ScuirF, The deer hunt in the Southwest. 

T. T. WATERMAN, The Shaker religion of Puget Sound. 

GisDys REICHARD, Complexity of rhythm in primitive art. 

At the joint meeting with the Maya Society the following 
papers were presented: 

WitiiAm E. Gates, Activities of the members of the Maya 
Society during 1921 and plans for 1922. 

S. K. Lotrurop, The first occurrence of the word Maya. 

S. G. Mortey, The earliest historical Maya dates. 

M. H. SAvILite, The discovery of the east coast of Yucatan by 
Juan de Grijalva in 1518. 

Wi1son PopENoE, Regional differences as shown by the motives 
in huipil decoration in the highlands of Guatemala. 

WitiAM E. Gates, Probable nomenclature of the higher Maya 
time periods. 

H. J. SprnpEN, The organization and progress of the work 
on the cenote collection. 


C. E. Gutue, The past season’s work at Tayasal, Peten. 
A. V. KIpDER, 
Secretary. 


i 
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EmILe CARTAILHAC 


PROFESSOR EMILE CARTAILHAC of Toulouse died at Geneva on 
November 25, 1921, at the age of seventy-six years. He had gone to 
Geneva only a few days before as the guest of Professor Eugene Pit- 
tard and to deliver a public lecture at the university. The lecture 
was so well received that Professor Cartailhac was invited to remain 


Emice CARTAILBAC 
(Born at Marseilles, Feb. 15, 1845; died at Geneva, Nov. 25, 1921 


and deliver additional lectures. While preparing for the second 

lecture, he suffered a stroke from which he never regained conscious- 

ness. After appropriate funeral services conducted by the univer- 

sity, the burial took place at the family seat at Camarés (Aveyron). 
In Professor Cartailhac the science of prehistoric archaeology 

has lost one of its ablest exponents. He possessed to an unusual 
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degree a happy combination of the elements which make for success 
alike in the study and in the field. This combination also fitted 
him admirably for his duties as curator in two museums, Saint- 
Remo and the Museum d’Histoire Naturelle. Cartailhac loved his 
caves and no one knew them more thoroughly; but he also recognized 
the importance of an ample and well-ordered library, and of museum 
collections properly displayed. He could show a book, a specimen, 
a prehistoric station with a zest that captivated any beholder. 

As a lecturer in his chosen field Cartailhac had few equals and 
never lacked opportunity to exercise his talent in this respect, even 
to the last. In addition to his Geneva engagement, he was to have 
lectured later in the winter at the Institut de Paléontologie Humaine, 
Paris. In the meantime he was giving his usual courses in anthro- 
pology at the University of Toulouse, which were always largely 
attended. 

As an explorer of caverns and other prehistoric sites he had 
accomplished a prodigious amount of work. The more difficult the 
task, either mentally or physically, the more attraction it had for 
him. During the last few years of his life he penetrated the cavern of 
Trois-Fréres through all its ramifications, on at least three occasions. 
Only those who have attempted the same feat even once can appre- 
ciate what this means; for Trois-Fréres is one of the most difficult 
caverns imaginable. 

As a member of the Commission des Monuments Classés (section 
of prehistoric monuments) under the Ministére de |’Instruction 
Publique et des Beaux-Arts, Cartailhac was instrumental in develop- 
ing and directing the movement for the preservation of prehistoric 
monuments. He took the lead in setting aside as national monu- 
ments some of the important caves made known through his own 
researches and publications, such for example as Niaux in Ariége, 
Gargas in Hautes-Pyrénées, and Marsoulas in Haute-Garonne. 

Cartailhac was not without honor both at home and abroad. 
He was a Correspondent of the Institut de France, President of the 
Société du Midi de la France, member and former president of 
various academies and learned societies of Toulouse, Doctor honoris 
causa of the University of Oxford, Officier de la Légion d’Honneur, 
Officier d’Instruction Publique and honorary member of various 
scientific societies, both French and foreign, including the American 
Anthropological Association. 

As author, joint author, and editor, Cartailhac has left an enviable 
record. His principal works are listed in the following partial 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
AUTHOR 
1. L’Age de la pierre dans les souvenirs et superstitions populaires, 
Paris, 1877. 
2. Ages préhistoriques de l’Espagne et de Portugal, Paris, 1886. 
3. La France préhistorique, Paris, 1889. 
4, Numerous articles in L’Anthropologie and other periodicals 
JoInt AUTHOR 
1. E. Massenat, Ph. Lalande, et Cartailhac. Decouverte d’un squelette 
humain de |’age du renne 4 Laugerie-Basse (Dordogne), Paris, 1872. 
2. Cartailhac et M. Boule. La grotte de Reilhac, Lyon, 1889. 
3. Cartailhac et H. Breuil. La caverne d’ Altamira a Santillane prés San- 
tander (Espagne). Peintures et gravures murales des cavernes paléolith- 
iques, Monaco, 1906. 


4. L. de Villeneuve, M. Boule, R. Verneau, et Cartailhac. Les grottes 
de Grimaldi, 2 volumes (Vol. II), Monaco, 1906. 


EDITOR 
1. Materiaux pour l’histoire primitive et naturelle de homme, Paris, 
1869-1888 (18 volumes). 


2. Dictionaire archéologique de la Gaule, Epoque Celtique, L to S, 
Paris, 1919-1921. 


EXPEDITIONS OF THE FIELD MusSEUM OF NATURAL History In 1922 


THE Field Museum of Natural History of Chicago is resuming 
active field-work in many parts of the world this year. 

Through the generosity of Mr. Arthur B. Jones, one of the trus- 
tees of the institution, an anthropological expedition was to be sent out 
to the Malay Peninsula and the Dutch East Indies in June. The 
Museum has already carried on extensive work in China, Tibet, 
the Philippines, and Melanesia; and it is anticipated that the results 
of this expedition will serve as connecting links between these fields, 
and will throw new light on the early history and peopling of the 
Pacific. The Malayan expedition is headed by Dr. Fay-Cooper 
Cole, who has already spent four years among the pagan tribes of 
the Philippines. He proposes to begin his work among the more 
primitive tribes of the Malay Peninsula, thence proceed to the 
advanced peoples of central Sumatra and Java, and finally to pene- 
trate into the little known interior regions of Borneo. 

Dr. J. A. Mason, on the staff of the Museum, will inaugurate 
ethnological and archaeological researches on the Isthmus of Panama 
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and concentrate his main efforts on an archaeological investigation 
of Colombia in South America, practically still unexplored. 

Mr. Charles L. Owen is planning to continue and complete the 
work of the Museum so hopefully begun in the Southwest of the 
United States and to conduct excavations in the Colorado Desert in 
southern California. 

Dr. B. Laufer, Curator of the Department of Anthropology, 
expects to return to China toward the end of the year for the purpose 
of studying the aboriginal tribes of the island of Hai-nan, making an 
archaeological survey of the Province of Fu-kien and Manchuria, 
rounding out and enlarging the Chinese collections of the Museum. 


THE ANGRAND PRIZE IN AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


rhe following announcement has been made by the Bibliothégue 
nationale of France: 


Le prix de 5,000 francs fondé par M. Angrand sera décerné en 1923 au 
meilleur ouvrage qui aura été publié en France ou 4a |’étranger pendant les 
années 1918-1922 sur |’Histoire, l|’Ethnographie, |’ Archéologie ou la Linguis- 
tique des races indigénes de |’ Amérique, antérieurement 4 l’arrivée de Chris- 
tophe Colomb. 

Les auteurs qui désireront concourir devront remettre ou envoyer franco 
dix exemplaires de leurs ouvrages au Secrétariat de la Bibliothéque nationale 
avant le let janvier 1923. 

A ces ouvrages pourront s’ajouter ceux que des membres du jury croirai- 
ent devoir évoquer comme susceptibles de prendre part au concours. 

Le jury se réunira au commencement du mois de janvier 1923 pour ar- 
réter la liste des ouvrages admis 4 concourir. 

Communication de cette liste sera donnée aux membres du jury ne rési- 
dant pas a Paris, avec invitation de désigner avant le 15 février 1923 les ouv- 
rages qui leur paraitraient de nature 4 pouvoir étre évoqués. 

Deux exemplaires des ouvrages évoqués devront étre mis 4 la disposition 
du jury. 

Conformément aux volontés du fondateur, le jury chargé de décerner le 
prix se composera de 18 membres, savoir: 

1° L’Administrateur général et les conservateurs en chef des quatre 
départements de la Bibliothéque nationale, qui formeront un comité per- 
manent; 

2° Quatre membres de |’Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, dési- 
gnés par le comité permanent; 

3° Deux membres de la Société de Géographie de Paris et deux membres 
de la Société d’Anthropologie de Paris, désignés respectivement par les bu- 
reaux de ces deux sociétés; 
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4° Cing étrangers désignés par le comité permanent et choisis hors de 
France parmi les savants les plus autorisés des deux mondes et particuliére- 
ment parmi les membres des bureaux des Sociétés de Géographie et d’ Anthro- 
pologie. 

Le prix ne pourra étre partagé. 

Ii ne pourra étre décerné qu’a un ouvrage ayant réuni au moins dix 
suffrages. 

Les cing membres étrangers pourront émettre leur vote par correspon- 
dance. 

Les ouvrages des membres du Jury ne seront pas admis au concours. 


Tue Abbé Breuil is reported as accepting Mr. Reid Moir’s flints 
from the Cromer Forest Bed and the Crag as artifacts and “‘as indubi- 
table evidence for the existence of Man in the Pliocene Age.’’ The 
number, regularity and position of the chippings are said to ‘“‘pre- 
clude the possibility of any agency other than purposive human 
action.” (Man, 1922, p. 48.) 

In a recent communication to the Revue anthropologique (1922, 
p. 63 f.) Dr. K. Stolyhwo mentions the following savants as occu- 
pants of anthropological chairs at Polish Universities: Jan Czekan- 
owski, Lwow; Jozef Kostrewski, Poznanie; Juljan Talko-Hrynce- 
wicz, Cracow; Kazimierz Stolyhwo, Warsaw. 

PROFESSOR W. Scumipt, the editor of Anthropos, gave two courses 
at the University of Vienna during the winter semester 1921-1922— 
one on the beginnings of social development, and another on the 
history and methods of ethnology. In Berlin Professor von Luschan 
lectured on physical anthropology and the anthropology of the 
Mediterranean countries, Dr. K. Preuss on the religion of the ancient 
Mexicans, Dr. M. Schmidt on the peoples of South America, Dr. W. 
Lehmann on the calendric systems of Central America and the rela- 
tions of pre-Columbian America to the Old World. At Bonn Dr. 
F. Graebner dealt with types of language and politico-social problems 
from the point of view of culture history. In Halle Dr. R. Thurn- 
wald offered courses on primitive religion and art. At Leipzig Pro- 
fessor K. Weule lectured on the origin and prehistory of man and 
on Asiatic ethnography, while Dr. F. Krause treated the ethnography 
and archaeology of Mexico and Central America. Professor R. 
Martin of Munich, besides a general course in physical anthropology, 
lectured on the races of Austria. In Tiibingen Dr. A. Kraemer 
offered courses in Asiatic ethnography and Samoan linguistics and 
history. (Petermanns Mitteilungen, 1921, pp. 260-262.) 
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A letter from Father Wilhelm Koppers,( Associate Editor of 
Anthropos) dated Remolino, Tierra del Fuego, Jan. 23, 1922, indicates 
that he and Sr. Martin Gusinde of the Santiago Museum have been 
successfully studying the Yamana Indians from an ethnographic and 
linguistic point of view. Whether their researches will be extended 
to the Ona and Alakaluf, will depend on conditions encountered. 

Cart LuMHOLTzZ, born in Norway in 1851, formerly engaged in 
anthropological exploration and research for the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York, and other institutions, died at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., at the beginning of May. 

Dr. CHARLES PEABODY sailed for France on the last day of May 
to take up his work as Director of the American School in France of 
Prehistoric Study. 

Mr. A. I. HALLOWELL has been appointed to a Fellowship in 
Anthropology at the University of Pennsylvania for the present 
year. His field of research is to be chiefly in Algonkian. 

Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, of the University of Cambridge, well- 
known to all American ethnologists but particularly to students of 
primitive social organization, died on June 4, at the age of fifty-eight. 

Mr. HARLAN I. SmitH is spending the summer at Bella Coola, 
British Columbia, continuing his investigations of the Bella Coola 
Indians for the Yictoria Memorial Museum (the national museum of 
Canada). 

Drs. WALTER Hovucu and ALES Hrpui¢Ka of the United States 
National Museum have been appointed delegates to represent the 
Smithsonian Institution and by the State Department to represent 
the United States at the coming session of the International Congress 
of Americanists at Rio de Janeiro, August 20-30. They will also 
represent the Institution at the International Congress on the 
History of America which meets at the same place on September 7. 

Dr. Wiiu1AM C. FARABEE, Curator of the American Section of 
the University Museum, Philadelphia, started for Peru on February 
4 for the purpose of making archaeological investigations. He 
expects to be absent from the Museum for a year. 

Mr. RoBERT BuRKITT is studying the native languages, customs, 
and folk-lore of Guatemala for the University Museum of Philadel- 
phia. 

EmiLe Riviére, well-known for his explorations of palaeolithic 
caves of Mentone and the south of France, died in Paris on January 
25th at the age of 86 years. 
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